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Chronicle 


The War.—The British have advanced east of 
Arleaux-en-Gobelle and captured Fresnoy ; they have also 
made some progress on the twelve-mile front from Fres- 
noy to Cherisy, and have occupied the 
latter place. Bullecourt, further 
south, was attacked but is still held by 
the Germans. The French have moved north along the 
Craonne plateaux, have stormed the city itself and ad- 
vanced beyond it. West of Craonne they have pierced the 
German line for a distance of four miles and southeast of 
Craonne they have taken three important heights. In the 
Champagne district, between Reims and Auberive, the 
French have advanced about half a mile on a front of 
about two miles, and have got possession of Mont Car- 
nillet and Mont Haut. 

In Armenia the Russians have evacuated Mush. In 
Mesopotamia the Turks who were defeated at Samara 
have retreated fifteen miles in a northerly direction along 
the Tigris. Further east they have taken up positions a 
few miles south of Bandiadhaim and about twenty-five 
miles southwest of Kifri. Renewed activity is reported 
in the Trentino, Macedonia, Volhynia, Galicia and Ru- 
mania, but in none of these places have important results 
been achieved. 

The principal interest of the week centered around the 
censorship section of the Espionage bill. In the public 
press and in the House of Representatives there was vio- 
lent opposition to the measure as re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, principally on the grounds of 
its unconstitutionality, its assumption that the press was 
not loyal and could not be trusted, and of its uselessness. 
Other objections laid stress on the fact that it barred con- 
structive criticism, that it deprived citizens of their in- 
herent right to a fair trial, that it made it possible to in- 
flict severe penalties for presumptive and not proved acts 
of conveying useful information to the enemy, and that 
it gave the President power to punish men on the strength 
of his own individual judgment. When the bill was put 
to the vote, the censorship section was rejected, the vote 
being 260 to 105. Representative Gard then introduced 
the following substitute : 


Bulletin, April 30, 
p.m.-May 7, a.m. 


The Espionage 
Bill 
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During any national emergency resulting in a war in which 
the United States is a party, or from imminence of such war, 
the publication, wilfully and without proper authority, of any in- 
formation felating to the national defense that is or may be 
useful to the enemy is hereby prohibited, and the+President is 
hereby authorized to declare by proclamation the existence of 
such national emergency and is hereby authorized from time — 
to time by proclamation to declare the character of such in- 
formation which is or may be useful to the enemy, and in any 
prosecution hereunder the jury trying the case shall determine 
not only whether the defendant or defendants did wilfully and 
without proper authority publish the information relating to the 
national defense as set out in the indictment, but also whether 
such information was of such character as to be useful to the 
enemy. Provided, that nothing in this section shall be construed 
to limit or restrict any discussion, comment or criticism upon 
any fact or any of the acts or policies of the Government, or its 
representatives, or the publishing of the same. Whoever vio- 
lates the foregoing provision shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than ten years, or both. 


The majority believed that in this form the censorship 
section had lost its most objectionable features, since it 
provides for trial by jury and leaves the press free to pub- 
lish news and to criticize the conduct of the war, although 
under direction from the President. Accordingly it was 
passed in the House by a vote of 190 to 185. There was 
little discussion on the other sections of the Espionage 
bill, and in the final vote it passed by a majority of 220 
to 167. As the Espionage bill just passed by the House 
has a separate identity from the bill on the same subject 
still under consideration in the Senate, the whole bill and 
especially the censorship section passed by the Represen- 
tatives will again be open to discussion by the Senate. 

In the Senate, discussion of the Espionage bill was 
concerned mainly with the embargo section. For the 
clause reported by the Senate Interstate and Commerce 
Committee, the Senate substituted the following amend- 
ment which passed by a vote of 40 to 30: 


When during the pending war the President shall find that 
exports to a particular country are being used directly or in- 
directly to supply an enemy country, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to export any article or articles 
from the United States to such country except and under such 
regulations and orders and subject to such limitations and ex- 
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ceptions as the President shall prescribe until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress. 


In its present form the measure gives less authority 
than was asked for by the Administration, for in its orig- 
inal draft the President was to be empowered to limit the 
exportations of foodstuffs, when in his judgment “ public 
welfare or safety shall so require.” 

Efforts were made on April 30 to unravel the parlia- 
mentary tangle in which the Army bill was involved, 
owing to the fact that in each house the bill as passed had 
a separate identity, but discussion on 
the matter was postponed to make 
way for the consideration and pass- 
age of a resolution authorizing the Government to take 
possession of the ninety-one Austrian and German ships 
in American ports, and to assume title to the same. On 
May tf the Senate Army bill was again voted through in 
the Senate, being incorporated as an amendment to the 
House bill. Two slight changes were made: one in the 
phrasing of the prohibition clause, so as to make it in- 
cumbent on the President, and not a matter of choice, to 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquor in camps and to sol- 
diers in- uniform; the other intended to secure moral 
conditions in military camps. Senator La Follette pro- 
posed an amendment to submit the question of conscrip- 
tion to the people by a general referendum. His proposal 
was defeated by a vote of 68 to 4. Senator McCumber 
wished to offer an amendment eliminating the clause 


The Army 
Bill 


which exempts from liability to conscription members of 
religious organizations with creeds opposed to warfare. 


His proposal was rejected by a vote of 54 to 17. The bill 
has gone to conference, and the conferees will be in- 
formed on the attitude of the Administration. 

Stringent regulations for the censorship of cable mes- 
sages to be sent out of the United States, and of telegraph 
and telephone messages to be sent to Mexico, were pub- 
lished on May 1 in an executive order signed by the Pres- 
ident. The object of the regulations is to prevent the 
enemies of the United States from receiving valuable in- 
formation. The enforcing of these rules devolves upon 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Two measures concerning domestic food control were 
introduced into Congress during the week. The first, 
which was sponsored by Mr. Lever in the House and by 
Senator Gore in the Senate, provides 
for a survey of the country’s food re- 
sources and for conferring authority 
on the Government to prevent food speculation. The 
second, also introduced by Mr. Lever and reported favor- 
ably to the House on May 3 by the House Agricultural 
Committee, has for its main provisions the following: 


Food Control 


To fix maximum and minimum prices for food, clothing, fuel 
and other necessities, and the- articles required for their pro- 
duction. To prescribe regulations to govern the production of 
those commodities and if necessary to requisition the producing 
factories, mines or other establishments. To compel holders of 
necessities to release them in amounts insuring equitable dis- 
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To regulate exchanges in such a way as to eliminate 
market manipulation. To compel railroads to give preference 
to the movement of necessities. To levy such importation duties 
as are found necessary to prevent excessive “dumping” of for- 
eign products. To impose limitations or prohibitions upon the 
use of grain in the manufacture of liquor. In addition the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be empowered to establish standard 
food grades, to license and control the manufacture, storage and 
distribution of foods, to prescribe the percentage of flour to be 
milled from wheat, and to regulate the mixing of wheat-flour 
with other flour in the making of bread and other food. 


tribution. 


Mr. Hoover, the Chairman of the food committee of 
the Council of National Defense, recently returned to 
this country, brings with him detailed information about 
the food shortage in the countries at war, and also about 
the methods which resulted in very great waste. He de- 
cleares that similar difficulties can be avoided in this 
country only by coordinating separate activities under 
one administrative head. He has been in consultation 
with Secretaries Baker, Lane and Houston concerning 
the general situation and the two bills, especially the 
second, just submitted to Congress. 

In a conference between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the representatives of the Allies, insistence was laid 
on the necessity of unifying the food control of Canada 
and the United States. One of the methods suggested 
and likely to be carried out is the adoption by Canada of 
regulations similar to those in the United States. 

Official pronouncements both in this country and 
abroad have made it clear that the submarine campaign 
now constitutes a serious danger not only to the Allies 
but also to the United States. Secre- 
tary Lane has made public the fact 
that German submarines destroyed 
in the last two weeks 400,000 tons of shipping. Ger- 
many, it will be remembered, built her hopes of winning 
the war on her ability to sink an average of 1,000,000 
tons a month; at the present rate of sinkage that average 
has been almost reached, and there is every prospect of 
the figure growing larger. As a consequence, Mr. 
Lansing has thought it wise to enlighten the public in 
the following statement: “ There is no use of our 
closing our eyes to the fact that the situation is very 
serious.” 

Up to the present Great Britain and France have 
failed to meet the issiie adequately, and there is very 
little prospect of their doing so in the immediate future, 
for their every resource is already taxed to the utmost. 
The task, therefore, devolves to a large extent upon this 
country, and the Administration has made it clear that 
the United States has accepted the burden. The Presi- 
dent and the Commissioners to the International War 
Council have practically completed their deliberations ; 
and although the details of their plans have not been 
divulged, it is known that every effort will be made by 
the United States to tide the Allies over the next eight 
months. This is the period set by Germany for bringing 
the Allies to submission, and it is generally taken for 


The Submarine 
Menace 
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granted that after that period the menace will have 
ceased to be serious. 

Two things have to be done: to furnish the Allies with 
food and supplies and to drive the submarines from the 
sea. The former is the more pressing of the two needs, 
and is the immediate concern of the Administration. 
The plan elaborated by Mr. Balfour and the President, 
according to the New York Sun, involves the following 
items: 

Putting into the transportation service of the Entente enough 
tonnage to keep up the flow of supplies regardless of ships sunk; 
construction of wooden ships and other light craft of 2,000 or 
3,000 tons at the maximum rate. of speed; providing British ship- 
yards with much-needed supplies of steel, regardless of cost and 
regardless of the amount kept away by the U-boats; organizing 
a system of food production and food transportation in the 
United States which will expedite at an amazing rate the inflow 
into Entente countries. 

‘With a view to securing the utmost efficiency in carry- 
ing out this plan, legislation will probably be introduced 
into Congress in the near future which will confer upon 
the Government authority to nationalize shipping and 
shipbuilding industries as far as may be necessary to 
meet the present crisis. Mr. Charles W. Morse, a recog- 

. nized expert on shipbuilding, is confident that the United 
States can build 5,000 ships within a year, with four 
months required for the completion. of each, provided 
the Government will commandeer the necessary labor 
and materials. The investigations of the Shipping 
Board would indicate a lower figure as the utmost pos- 
sible output. But there is confidence that the combined 
efforts of England, with Lloyd. George’s promise of 
2,000,000 tons within a year, and those of Japan and 
China, who have also promised cooperation on a large 
scale, will produce ships faster than they can be sunk. 
There are also rumors that although this Government 
feels the utmost sympathy with the perilous position of 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, and will do her 
utmost to relieve their shortage of food, insistence will 
be laid on the fact that assurances must be given by 
them that no supplies forwarded to them shall reach Ger- 
many, and that the ships belonging to these countries 
shall-brave the submarine peril and not remain idle in 


port. 


France.—No news in the last months has created 
such interest both in France and abroad as the announce- 
ment recently made that the Cabinet had decided to 
restore the post of Chief of Staff in 
the Ministry of War and _ had 
appointed General Philippe Pétain to 
the new position. It is remembered that when Marshal 
Joffre retired from the high command of the French 
armies on the western front General Pétain refused to 
accept the proffer of Joffre’s place, because it did not 
carry with it much wider powers than Joffre had pos- 
‘ sessed. It is also known that recently when discussion 
was begun in the French Ministry over the matter of a 


The New Chief 
_ of Staff 
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change in the high command, General Pétain again 
insisted that he would not accept the post unless he were 
vested with the fullest authority. The revival of the 
office of Chief of Staff in the Ministry of War is there- 
fore of the greatest military significance. It confers the 
highest possible honor and authority on General Pétain, 
without seeming to displace General Nivelle, commander 
of the French armies on the western front. 

General Pétain’s splendid defense of Verdun has made 
him extremely popular with the troops and the general 
public. The post just conferred upon him, a new one, 
which so far has not been used in France in the present 
war, is evidence of the esteem in which he is held. The 
powers of the new Chief of Staff in relation to those of 
General Nivelle will be as follows. General Nivelle re- 
mains the Commander in Chief of the troops fighting at 
the front. He will direct and execute the operations of 
the war on the Somme, the Aisne, in Champagne, Lor- 
raine and Alsace. But his authority does not extend 
to armies now being prepared and trained in the interior, 
nor to the English or Italian armies. He is the executive 
chief of the war operations; he is not their directing head. 
The latter will be General Pétain. He will prepare the 
great operations and coordinate them with those of the 
Allied commanders. He will see that perfect union and 
contact with troops at the front and the rear be maintained 
and that the great transport and commissariat lines be 
kept open and clear. He will administer all the military 
resources of the country not only in the line of battle, but 
in the colonies also. Those who know the new Chief of 
Staff are convinced that he is equal to the arduous tasks 
and responsibilities which have been thrust upon him. 


Rome.—<A few days ago in St. Peter’s the imposing 
ceremony of the beatification of the Venerable Giuseppe 
Cottolengo took place, thus adding another name to the 
long roll of the children of the Church 
conspicuous for their holiness, their 
love of God and their neighbor. Ata 
time when works of beneficence and charity are en- 
gaging so much attention, this solemn act of the Holy 
Father is singularly appropriate. 

Blessed Giuseppe Cottolengo founded at Turin, in 
1828, the “ Little House of Divine Providence” for the 
relief, shelter and care of the indigent poor. The insti- 
tution established by this heroic priest was appropri- 
ately named; for, devoid of temporal means and re- 
sources, its founder trusted in Providence alone to foster 
and further his work. Providence so visibly helped him 
that Pius IX called the ‘“ Little House of Providence ” 
the “ House of Miracles.” It has given a home, shelter, 
love and affection to thousands, and, while attending to 
their temporal needs, has also watched even with more 
solicitude and care over their spiritual wants. The 
Little House of Providence is a work in which the in- 
habitants of Turin are especially interested, but owing 
to its wonderful growth and success, it has come to be 
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something like a national institution of which all Italians 
are proud. The history of the apostle of Turin is an 
eloquent proof that in the cause of charity the Catholic 
Church is ever bringing forth the remedies needed. 

If in the person of the Blessed Cottolengo, the Church 
puts the seal of her approval on the virtues of the active 
life, on the other hand she calls to the attention of the 
world the virtues of the hidden life in the person of the 
Discalced Carmelite nun, Sister Anne of St. Bartholo- 
mew, whose beatification is announced for the solemn 
function in St. Peter’s on May 6. 

After a very short interval these acts of the Holy 
Father were followed by another, in virtue of which, 
in presence of Cardinal Vico, pro-Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, of the Rev. Angelo Mariani, Pro- 
moter of the Faith, and of Alexander Verde, Secretary 
of the Congregation, he juridically and authoritatively 
pronounced on the “ heroicity ” of the virtues of the Ven- 
erable servant of God, Joseph Maria Pignatelli, of the 
Society of Jesus. The Venerable Father Pignatelli, emi- 
nent for the rare combination of the virtues of the active 
and contemplative life, was the link between the sons of 
St. Ignatius scattered by the decree of Pope Clement XIV 
which suppressed their Society, and the new generation 
of their Order which was fully restored by Pius VII. 
It was owing to his gentleness, prudence and patient 
skill that the Society of Jesus, even before the general 
decree of its restoration throughout the world, was re- 
called to Sicily, Sardinia, Naples and finally to Italy 
and Rome itself. 





Russia.—Foreign Minister Milyukoff was the object 
of hostile demonstrations in Petrograd on May 3. The 
riot was the expression of the Socialists’ dissatisfaction 
with the diplomatic note that the 
Foreign Minister had sent two days 
before to the representatives of 
Milyukoff said in part: 


Opposition to 


Milyukoff 


foreign countries. 

The declaration of the Provisional Government, being imbued 
with the new spirit of free democracy, naturally cannot afford 
the least pretext for assumption that the demolition of the old 
structure has entailed any slackening on the part of Russia in 
the common struggle of all the Allies. On the contrary, the 
nation’s determination to bring the world-war to a decisive vic- 
tory has been accentuated, owing to the sense of responsibility 
which is shared by all in general, and each one of us in par- 
ticular. This spirit has become still more active by the fact that 
it is concentrated on the immediate task, which touches every- 
body so closely, of driving back the enemy who invaded our 
territory. It is understood, and the annexed document so ex- 
pressly states, that the Provisional Government in safeguarding 
the right acquired for our country will maintain a strict regard 
for its engagements with the allies of Russia. 


The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, who learned 
of this note only after it had been sent, insisted that they 
should have been consulted about it, charged the Minis- 
ter with lacking sympathy with them and wished to know 
the character of Russia’s “ engagements ” with the Allies. 
The Delegates were strongly opposed to furthering a 
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war of conquest or annexation and demanded that a 
new note be sent to the Allies. To make it clear how 
dissatisfied the Delegates were with the Foreign Minis- 
ter, soldiers marched through the streets of Petrograd 
bearing banners inscribed with demands for the resigna- 
tion of Milyukoff,.and even of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The Minister courageously addressed the mob at 
midnight from the-steps of the Marinsky Palace, saying: 


I declare to you that the Provisional Government and myself, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, will defend a position in which 
no one will dare to. charge Russia with treason. Never shall 
Russia consent to a separate peace. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is a sailing vessel which can only move with the help of 
the wind. We look, then, for your trust, which is the wind that 
is to make our ship go forward. I hope you will supply us 
with that breeze, and that your confidence will aid us in pro- 
pelling Russia towards liberty and prosperity. 


Before he finished speaking the Minister had so far 
overcome the antagonism of the populace that they began 
to cheer him. The Executive Committee of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates then sat in a special session 
with the Council of the Provisional Government and an 
understanding was reached, the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates accepting the Provisional Gov- 
ernment’s explanation of the May 1 note. The Minis- 
ters said that the note, in speaking of a “ decisive vic- 
tory,” had in view only a solution of the problems men- 
tioned in the communication of April 9, which declared 
that “ Free Russia does not aim at the domination of 
other nations or at depriving them of their national 
patrimony or at occupying by force foreign territories.” 
The Delegates insisted, however, that the power in Rus- 
sia rests in the hands of the workmen and soldiers. 

Democracy is certainly spreading in the army. At the 
suggestion of the soldiers, Minister of War Guchkoff has 
issued an order placing all discipline in the hands of the 
troops. The document empowers 
each army corps, regiment and com- 
pany to elect a special committee 
whose office it will be to control food supplies, take justi- 
fiable measures against abuse of power by military chiefs, 
settle disputes between officers and soldiers and prepare 
for the election of delegates to the Constituent Assembly. 
The order further provides that: 


Democracy in 
the Army 


Hereafter all soldiers will be citizens of Russia. Complete 
religious freedom. Free speech guaranteed. Attendance at 
church services not compulsory. Mail from trenches shall not 
be censored. All mail—including pamphlets—shall be delivered 
to soldiers at the front. The servile “sir” abolished in replies 
by private soldiers to officers. Hereafter privates shall say 
merely “yes” or “no,” without the “sir,” in answering officers. 
Also, soldiers hereafter need not salute their officers “unless 
the soldier wishes.” Privates, however, must come to “atten- 
tion” when commanded to do so. Corporal punishment in the 
army completely abolished. 


An alliance of military and naval officers has been 
formed in Petrograd to assist in organizing the army on 
a new basis. 
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Luther and Lying 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


faults of taste and temper is admitted by his 

most ardent admirers. But a more delicate 
point which has. been much discussed of recent years is 
the question of his intellectual honesty. Was he a truth- 
ful man? The work “Luther und Luthertum” pub- 
lished in 1904 by Father Denifle seems to have been 
written with the direct purpose of answering this ques- 
tion in the negative. The distinguished Dominican made 
out a very damaging case and the vehement outcry 
raised by the divines of the Fatherland showed plainly 
enough that the blow had got home in a sensitive spot. 
Probably, however, it should be admitted that Denifle 
did sometimes press the charge of conscious deception 
too far, and it is to be noted that the rather uncom- 
promising language used was in a good many instances 
quietly modified in the second edition. But the Lutheran 
defense, even as represented in Kohler’s “ Luther und 
die Liige,’ is a weak one. It rests for the most part 
upon such pleas as that the charge of conscious perver- 
sion of the truth has not been made out, or that Luther 
merely echoed the calumnies of others, or that his 
recollection of his early life had grown blurred and 
indistinct. We may remember the usurper in “ The 
Tempest ” 


. a Luther was guilty of many conspicuous 


Who having unto truth by telling of it 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the Duke. 
So the Wittenberg professor seems by degrees to have 
persuaded himself into a view of many incidents in his 
past history which is demonstrably in contradiction with 
the ascertained facts. Such, for example, is the account 
he gave of the Bible, as a book practically unknown to 
his student contemporaries; such again, the story of his 
discovery of the real meaning of “ the justice of God” 
(Rom. i:17), a meaning, as he afterwards untruly al- 
leged, which contradicted the teaching of all the scholas- 
tic doctors; such, his assertions regarding the value set 
upon the vows of religion apart from belief in Christ; 
such again, the exaggeration of his numberless diatribes 
against the vice and profanity which reigned at the 
Papal court. Of course when Luther declared that in 
Rome Masses were said with such scandalous haste that 
ten in succession occupied less than an hour, he may not 
altogether have intended his hearers to take him seri- 
ously. But he also knew that some of them did take such 
utterances seriously and he was quite willing that the 
cause of the Evangel should be promoted by these 
extravagances. 





Moreover, statements of fact represent only one class 
of the prevarications with which the Reformer stands 
charged. He is accused of garbling texts and of falsify- 
ing his translations, the most famous examples being 
the insertion of the word “alone” in Rom. 11:28: 
“Man is justified by faith alone without the works of 
the law.” It is asserted also that he taught very lax 
doctrine when formally discussing the permissibility of 
lies of excuse, and he certainly made no scruple about 
circulating calumnies against his opponents, though he 
had made no attempt to verify the reports. Whatever 
may be the weight of each of these counts taken singly, 
in the bulk they leave a decidedly unfavorable impres- 
sion, and the laborious vindications of such writers as 
Sodeur, Walther or K6hler somehow make the reader feel 
that a cause which requires so much explanation and 
apology cannot be fundamentally a sound one. But it 
is impossible to discuss the details here, and even the 
well-known case of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, in 
which Luther avowedly recommended the Landgrave 
to conceal the fact by “a good round lie,” is too compli- 
cated for summary statement. Suffice it to note that 
such ardent American panegyrists as Dr. P. Smith and 
Professor McGiffert, after much setting forth of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, come round in the end to the 
frank admission that the incident was “the greatest 
blot ” on Luther’s career. 

But difficulties similar in kind meet us at every turn. 
Let us take, for example, an instance, hardly noticed by 
either Denifle or Grisar, from Luther’s relations with 
Henry VIII. The English King in 1521 attacked 
Luther’s sacramental doctrine by the publication of his 
“ Assertio,’ which won him the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith.” Luther had the book in June, 1522, and 
published two pamphlets in reply, one in German, and 
the other, more copious and argumentative, in Latin. 
The former appeared in July, the latter in November. 
The language of both is characteristically violent. 
Luther calls the English king blasphemer, blockhead, 
hypocrite, slanderer, babbler, sacrilegious robber, 
wretched scribbler (miserabilis librifex), monster of 
folly, chosen vessel of Satan; he ranks him among asses 
and Thomistical swine, among the dregs, filth and off- 
scourings of impious and sacrilegious men, he makes him 
creep and snore and vomit and belch and drivel, and 
with an audacity almost sublime, he winds up his Latin 
pamphlet by claiming credit for “abstaining from the 
virulence and lies of which the King’s book is full.” Two 
years later, however, the Reformer was told that 
Henry’s allegiance to Catholicism was shaken. Hoping 
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to gain a convert for the cause of the “ New Learning ” 
he accordingly wrote to Henry expressing regret for 
the “ pamphlet which I published foolishly and precipi- 
tately, not of my own motion but at the behest of certain 
men who were not your Majesty’s friends”; and add- 
ing: “If your Serene Majesty wishes me to recant pub- 
licly and write in honor of your Majesty, you will gra- 
ciously signify your wish to me and I will gladly do so?” 

Now if we may call things by their names, the ex- 
cuses thus made are simply untrue. It is an obvious 
case of the common or garden lie of convenience. We 
need not profess to be horrified, Luther had been equally 
disingenuous in his dealings with Leo X, but this is 
just the sort of insincerity to which the man of high 
principle will not stoop, though the unscrupulous par- 
tisan thinks nothing of it. It was not true that Luther 
had published his pamphlets against Henry precipi- 
tately. Upon the Latin edition, the only one circulating 
outside of Germany, he had spent no less than five 
months. Again, while it is of course possible that 
friends may have encouraged him in this onslaught, it 
is certain both from the nature of the work and from 
his surviving correspondence that his heart was 
thoroughly in the task before him. To represent himself 
as having written at the behest of others was a flagrant 
insincerity. As Dr. P. Smith (English Historical Re- 
view, xxv, 662) remarks in reference to this incident: 
“ Although Luther was certainly sincere in his wish for 
reconciliation, one can hardly blame Henry for regard- 
ing the letter as a piece of artful hypocrisy.” 

Equally characteristic of the Reformer were the 
calumnies he retailed about all whom he regarded as 
enemies. Henry he accused of stealing the crown of 
England by murder; of Tetzel he declared with equal 
untruth that he had been sentenced to death by the Em- 
peror Maximilian for gross immorality; of Erasmus he 
pretended, though he had reason to know the contrary, 
that he died the death of an unbeliever; of Sir Thomas 
More, one of the noblest characters of that or any other 
age, Luther did not scruple to say: “He was not 
executed for the Gospel’s sake, but that he was a cruel 
tyrant who shed the blood of many innocent Christians 
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whom he tortured in prison with strange instruments.” 
There is a widely prevalent opinion, among historians, 
however, that the martyred More was the gentlest of 
men. 

The general conclusion must be that Luther was a 
man to whom the idea of truth for truth’s sake meant 
nothing at all. He may not have set out deliberately 
to deceive, but the mood, or often enough the fierce 
passion, of the moment habitually distorted his percep- 
tions and warped his judgment. At the time of his mar- 
riage Luther, writing to different correspondents, gave 
seven different reasons for the step he had taken. To 
one he declared that he had married because his father 
wished it, to another he explained that he wanted to put 
an end to certain gossip, to a third he described his 
nuptials as due to pity for the forlorn situation of 
Catherine Bora, and so on. Of course a man’s action 
may often be determined by a mixture of motives, but 
the conscientiously truthful person detects this and says 
so. The laxer moralist gives the first plausible reason 
that comes into his head. In this matter again Luther 
bore a curious resemblance to that modern heresiarch, 
Mrs. Eddy, the foundress of Christian Science. Both 
alike illustrated that type of character which without 
being designedly untruthful is entirely reckless of truth. 
They were too self-absorbed, too much in the grip of 
the storm of feeling which possessed them at 
the moment to scrutinize the data of memory or to 
weigh the consequences which might be deduced from 
what they said. The mere fact that some episode of 
past history was felt to be antagonistic to present feel- 
ing, for example Mrs. Eddy’s early indebtedness to Dr. 
Quimby, or Luther’s religious outlook under monasti- 
cism, was enough to obliterate the past from their 
memory. Any reminder of these forgotten years was 
brushed aside as an impertinent intrusion, something 
utterly insignificant beside the business of the moment 
and above all, beside the new revelation which they re- 
garded as their own creation and handiwork. One may 
explain such temperaments, but one does not trust them. 
It is not to a character of this type that we can look for 
guidance in the supreme problems of faith and morality. 


Pan-Slavism and: Rome 


GEORGE CALAVASSY 


news of the overthrow of the autocratic and 
persecuting power of the imperial Russian Gov- 
For the revolution of a few weeks ago has 
given liberty of conscience to the whole Russian people 
and deprived the Holy Synod, the highest religious tri- 


C ATHOLICS may be excused if they welcomed the 


ernment. 


bunal in the country, of the opportunity of imposing its 
dogmas upon millions of unwilling people. And if press 
reports are to be believed, the new Government has given 
proof that it intends to put into practice the promises 
which it made in regard to freedom of conscience, by 
liberating from his long captivity the exiled and im- 











prisoned Ruthenian Archbishop of Lemberg. With 
these facts before us, the following bit of history will 
not be untimely. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Poland was par- 
titioned among the three great Powers—Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia. The majority of the Ruthenian Catholics 
were thus brought under the Russian yoke. A methodi- 
cal persecution begun by Catherine I, and continued in 
the most barbarous and cruel fashion by Nicholas I, 
effected, in appearance at least, the desired end, the 
Russification of the Ruthenians dwelling within the boun- 
daries of the Muscovite Empire. After the Russian Gov- 
ernment had suppressed the sees of all Catholic bishops 
and had done away with all those members of the clergy 
who had remained faithful to Rome, it formally an- 
nounced the incorporation of-the Ruthenians into the 
official Orthodox Russian Church. Thirty-eight years 
have elapsed since the last Catholic see united to Rome, 
that of Chelm, was suppressed. In spite of this, more 
than 15,000,000 faithful Catholics, officially considered 
as members of the Orthodox Russian Church, remain 
faithful to the cause of union with Rome and are only 
awaiting the favorable moment to prove their loyalty and 
fidelity to the Faith. When in 1905 Nicholas [J, forced 
to it by the threat of a coming revolution, published a 
ukase of tolerance, almost 1,000,000 of these unfortunate 
Ruthenians openly declared themselves Catholics. But 
a counter-order issued under the influence of the Holy 
Synod suddenly put a stop to this movement back to the 
old beliefs and religious practices. Catholics were evi- 
dently not to be included within the scope of the im- 
perial edict of tolerance. Let us hope that the tolerance 
to Catholics proclaimed today will be real and that it 
will last. 

The recent proclamation of religious liberty will have 
the most important results in Russia itself, where for a 
long time men have been ‘turning their eyes westward 
and have felt the need of a closer bond with the nations 
of the West and their civilization. The act will not fail 
to have the most salutary effect outside of Russia also. 
That great movement known as “ Pan-Slavism ” has long 
been making use of the Russian Church as a means of 
influencing and mastering all those who in some form or 
other adhere to the Orthodox Russian Church. Slav 
States like Serbia, Montenegro and Bulgaria have long 
felt the weight of the iron hand of+ Russia. We need 
not go far to find the principal and determining motive 
which urged Bulgaria to join the Central Powers in the 
present conflict. It was the hope that she would thus 
escape Russia’s grip tightening around her. It is 
not the first time that the Bulgarians have thus attempted 
to emancipate themselves from the yoke. When just a 
half-century ago, the Bulgarians asserted their indepen- 
dence of the schismatical Patriarch of Constantinople, a 
large number among them turned their eyes to Rome. 
Yielding to their prayers, Pius IX in person consecrated 
the first Uniat Archbishop of Bulgaria, Mgr. Sokolkski. 
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The Archbishop had a few thousand followers and it 
was hoped, not without some foundation, that the whole 
nation would soon follow the example thus given. But 
the Holy Synod was watching gover the interests of the 
Orthodox Church. The Russian Government interfered, 
put a stop to the movement, and did away with the Uniat 
Archbishop, of whom no trace has since been found. 
But many sturdy Bulgarians remained faithful to 
Rome. 

If it is probable that the victory of the Central 
Empires might lead the Bulgarians back to the bosom of 
the Catholic Church; it is not improbable on the other 
hand, that in case of a victory of the Allies, the Bul- 
garian Government, in the supposition that Bulgaria 
would still be left independent, would take every pos- 
sible advantage of the separation of Church and State in 
Russia, and hence of the impotence and powerlessness 
of the Holy Synod, to urge the whole nation towards 
Catholicism, in order to find some protection against the 
conqueror. 

Pan-Slavism was not limited to Slav kingdoms. It 
found energetic champions in the Turkish Empire. Con- 
stantinople, Mount Athos, and Jerusalem were its centers. 
Russia had already acquired a great influence over the 
Patriarchiates of Jerusalem and Antioch. Russian gold 
often smoothed out all difficulties in the way, and 
Catholics naturally felt the disastrous consequences of 
Russian influence. This was more particularly the case 
after the infidel French Government decided to abandon 
its protectorate over the Catholic missions. This policy 
was the signal for the more fanatical among the schis- 
matics to enter upon a period of petty annoyances and 
at times of downright persecution of the Catholics in 
the East. 

When at the beginning of the war, the news spread 
that Constantinople was to be Russia’s prize, the 
tidings caused no small alarm among all those who are 
interested in the fate of these missions. Even those who 
sympathized with the Entente must have shrunk from 
the prospects of a victory destined to ruin the missions. 
On the other hand, the recent revolution in Russia in- 
spires hope, for it will have a favorable effect on the 
cause of Catholicism both in Russia and in the Balkan 
States. The Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. has 
already lost two-thirds of his metropolitan and episcopal 
sees of former times. If he wishes to recover his former 
glory there is but one means for him to do so. He 
must once more be united with the See of Rome and the 
Supreme Pontiff of Christendom, the center and the 
source of all spiritual power. 

The revolution in Greece has not been irfspired by 
the same motives as in Russia. Nevertheless it would 
not be astonishing were it to produce similar effects 
from the religious point of view, especially if Venizelos 
were to return to power. 

These are the circumstances which Providence has 
deemed favorable for the undertaking of a great work 
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in the East. Already Leo XIII had realized that in 
order to effect the reunion of the Greeks with Rome, 
the Greeks had to be reached by a closer contact with 
the people. Prejudices had to be done away with, sus- 
picions removed, the jealousies and fanaticism which 
Greek schismatical leagers had long entertained against 
had to be rooted out. To accomplish this 
Catholic communities of the Greek rite had’ to be 
formed. With this end in view, Leo XIII sent the 
French Assumptionist Fathers to Constantinople with 
the permission to adopt the Greek rite in case they 
should not find native Catholic priests of this rite. Ten 
years later a member of a community of native Catholic 
missionaries of the same rite saw one of its priests 
cruelly tortured by the schismatics and almost done to 
death. In a letter to this valiant champion of the Faith, 
Pius X, after congratulating him on his heroism, as- 
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sured him that the blood which he had shed in such a 
noble cause would undoubtedly produce the most abun- 


dant fruits. A year later the same generous missionary, 
Isaias Papadopoulos, was consecrated bishop to bring 
to completion the structure whose foundation stones 
he had watered with his blood. 

When conceiving the idea of founding a Greek Cath- 
olic community at Constantinople, Leo XIII had the 
intention of making it the see of a Catholic patriarch 
with jurisdiction over the Balkans and Asia Minor. The 
stirring events now going on may render the measure 
Meanwhile the jurisdiction of Bishop Papado- 
poulos is more extensive than that of the schismatical 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It embraces Thrace, 
Macedonia and a large portion of Asia Minor. Great 
good is being done, conversions are becoming more and 
more numerous every day, and if the number is not 
larger it is because the means, especially missionaries 
and priests, are wanting. Sometimes a single priest 
has to attend to several villages far apart and almost 
without any means of access or communication. Yet 
in spite of persecution and trial the work is going on. 
There are undoubtedly many obstacles and difficulties. 
But the mere thought that a hundred million souls might 
again return to the unity of the Faith should fill all 
generous Catholics with the deepest consolation and joy 
and at the same time urge them to make the greatest 
sacrifices to bring about that happy result. 

Above everything else missionaries are needed for 
the work. Even if the Greeks were again to be re- 
united to Rome, little can be expected for the spiritual 
good of their flocks from the schismatical clergy, who 
for the most part are ignorant and incompetent. The 
very fact that the Congregation of the Propaganda 
makes an appeal to the charity of Catholics and asks 
them to forward this noble undertaking by building 
churches and schools and founding a seminary, and that 
the Holy Father himself takes such an interest in it 
proves the importance of the work. 

+ But there must be no illusion or mistake. 


useless. 


Reunion 
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will not be accomplished in a day or a year; schism has 
still its stanch defenders. Time, labor, prayer and 
patience will be needed. And if Catholics are wise, they 
will make use of the peculiar situation which undoubt- 
edly will be created after the war. Strange as it may 
seem, the war may bring about the realization of a wish 
and prayer which the Church has long entertained, that 
of the return to the unity of the Faith of so many of her 
children who have been led away from her fold. Ter-_ 
rible as this war is, which has caused so many tears, so 
much sorrow, so much blood, if one of the consequences, 
little dreamed of no doubt by those who criminally 
brought it about, were to be the return to the bosom of 
the Church of whole nations which in olden days were 
the fairest dower of the Bride of Christ, it might well 
be an occasion to exclaim, “O felix culpa.” Such a 
result would be some compensation for all the war’s 
sorrows and heart-breaking tragedies. 


The French Clergy and the War 


BARBARA DE COURSON 


UCH has been said and written of the admirable 
attitude of our soldier-priests who have proved 
themselves excellent fighting men, simply because 
devotion to duty and readiness to sacrifice all that 
men value, lie at the root of their spiritual training, but 
in posts less tragically prominent, other priests have 
bravely faced a tremendous problem and have shown 
themselves nobly patriotic and devoted. So striking in- 
deed is their attitude that it has alarmed the suspicious 
anti-clericals who are now doing their best to minimize 
the priests’ influence. These irreconcilable enemies of 
the Faith represent the small minority that holds the 
reins of government. They have been the bane of 
France for the last half-century, and now their evil 
prejudices, consciously or not, serve the interests of the 
enemy. M. Maurice Barrés and other well-known 
writers, alluding to their sectarian attitude, openly state 
their belief that the Germans, who desire, above all 
things, to divide the French people in order to diminish 
its strength, secretly support those manifestations of 
anti-clericalism in which our officials still indulge. One 
of these manifestations took the shape of what M. 
Barrés calls the “shameless report,” “la rumeur in- 
fame,” which accused the clergy of having encouraged 
the war, on the one hand, and, on the other, of having 
shirked its dangers. 

It seems strange that a report so absurd should make 
its way, in the face of crushing facts, all pointing to the 
very opposite conclusion. But in times of turmoil and 
strain, one must be prepared for surprises. Such a re- 
port, therefore, although deserving of contempt, calls for 
a refutation. 

A booklet written by a distinguished scholar is be- 
fore me. It gives an admirable summary of the patriotic 











services rendered by the French clergy, during thirty 
months of unprecedented suffering. The priests of 
France have been faithful to the program which, as far 
back as 1914, was given to them by the Bishop of 
Viviers, who told them that the mission of the clergy 
might be summed up in these words: “They must 
hearten their flocks for the struggle and encourage them 
in their sorrows.” The Bishops in their pastoral letters, 
. the parish priests in their spoken and written words, have 
never ceased to preach courage, patience and prayer to 
their afflicted people. In August, 1914, a German gen- 
eral condemned the Curé of Pilon, on the Meuse, to be 
shot. “I know,” he said, “that you have not fired on 
our troops, but nevertheless you represent the soul of the 
resistance made against them”: “Padme de la ré- 
sistance.” The words correctly describe the part played 
by priests, who were too old to be affected by the law 
which summoned their younger brethren to the colors. 

The Bishops of sees, either invaded or partially de- 
stroyed by the enemy, men like Mgr. Turinaz at Nancy, 
Cardinal Lucon at Reims, Mgr. Tessier at Chalons, Mgr. 
Marbeau at Meaux, Mgr. Lobbedey at Arras, shared the 
dangers of their flock and never ceased to relieve their 
sufferings. Those of the tegions long held by the enemy, 
Mgr. Chollet at Cambrai and Mgr. Charost at Lille, have 
had a more delicate and difficult part to play, that of 
acting as the defenders of their captive and afflicted 
people. The accounts which reach us prove that their 
calm firmness has, in many cases, happily influenced the 
attitude of the German invaders. 

The Bishops of the interior districts have been less 
sorely tried, but in proportion to the demands made upon 
them, they too have been angels of strength and consola- 
tion. From the outset many of them took the lead in the 
‘relief work organized for the benefit of the victims of 
the war, especially for the orphans, whose spiritual and 
moral welfare must be protected against the monopoly 
of the State. 

The Archbishop of Paris and many other bishops, by 
placing themselves at the head of works founded for the 
benefit of these little ones, are safeguarding their Chris- 
tian education. At Grenoble, Mgr. Maurin, now ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Lyons, was moved by the sad 
plight of many women whom the war had deprived of 
their usual employment, gave up part of his house to 
serve as a work-room and paid them for the clothes they 
made for the soldiers and refugees. The Bishop of 
Verdun assiduously visits the exiles from his diocese, 
now scattered far and wide, and collects alms for these 
ruined people. Mgr. Guillet, Bishop of Limoges, wel- 
comed the refugees from the North as his children, and 
even founded a paper, the Refugee’s Friend, to console 
and help them. The Bishop of Soissons has organized 
permanent works of assistance for his much-tried flock. 
Many dioceses, under the direction of their Bishops, 
have sent money, clothes, food, medicines to the soldiers 
at the front. The diocese of Quimper, by no means a 
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wealthy district, sent 19,459 francs in the space of a 
year; Limoges, in the same period of time, forwarded 
20,529 pairs of socks, 4,000 tubes of iodine, 222 kilos of 
chocolate, besides many other gifts. The diocese of 
Versailles, between August 1914, and August 1915, sent 
300,000 francs’ worth of useful articles. These gifts 
do not, by any means, represent even a small portion of 
the presents forwarded to the front. They merely give 
a few instances of the generous impulse, due to the per- 
sonal action and initiative of our Bishops. 

With the same self-sacrificing patriotism, the Bishops 
put their colleges and seminaries at the disposal of the 
different Red Cross associations, for the use of the 
wounded fighting men. Some of these buildings were, 
of course, commandeered by the military service de la 
santé, but many more were offered as a free contribu- 
tion. In the diocese of Orléans, it is interesting to notice 
that in November, 1916, thirty-three buildings belong- 
ing to Catholics were serving as hospitals, whereas only 
eleven public buildings, were employed for the same 
purpose. 

When the French people were requested to give their 
gold, in exchange for paper money, and to subscribe to 
the national loan, Cardinal Amette, in the name of the 
French Episcopate, urged the Faithful to give a patriotic 
example and to bring their gold to the banks. The 
Bishops followed his lead. They represented that the 
giving of their gold to their country was a patriotic duty 
and that Catholics were bound to set an example. In 
many places the curés were chosen to receive the gold. 
“France,” wrote the Bishop of Meaux, “can always 
count on her priests to give an example of patriotism.” 
In the single diocese of Versailles, 800,000 francs passed 
through the hands of the priests alone. In a working 
suburb of Paris, the curé, who is a well-known popular 
writer, made an appeal from the pulpit to his people; 
they responded by bringing him 300,000 francs in gold. 

The directors of many local banks and the prefects 
of certain départements fully recognized the generosity 
with which the priests used their influence to support the 
Government’s request for gold and on November 9, 1916, 
M. Ribot in the French Chamber publicly praised th. 
spontaneous and energetic action of the French clergy. 
For once, the majority of the Chamber applauded these 
words and deigned to recognize the services rendered to 
the country by the curés. 

A subject so vast as the part played by the priests of 
France during the war must suffer from such a brief 
treatment, but enough has been said to show that our 
clergy has lived up to the stern duty entailed by an ordeal 
that has now lasted nearly three years. While the soldier 
priests on the fighting line are laying down their lives 
in a spirit of martyrdom, their brethren at home are 
doing double work to fill the empty places, besides lend- 
ing themselves with cherful good will to all those noble 
tasks that promote the honor of God and the welfare of 
the country. 
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The Foundation of Patriotism 


J. Harpinc FisHer, S.J. 


spontaneous emotion and stern fulfilment of duty. 

On its emotional side it means those feelings of 
affection for the land of birth or adoption, which spring 
up unbidden in the human heart, rousing a man to indig- 
nation when his native land suffers insult or injury, and 
filling him with pride and joy in its present and past 
glorious achievements. Patriotism means attachment, 
taken for granted at home and accentuated abroad, to 
the skies, plains, mountains and streams, that gave us our 
first welcome into the world and cheered us in time of 
trial. It necessarily supposes a particular part of the 
world, towards which the patriot’s heart turns naturally 
and affectionately, a land which is pictured in his imagi- 
nation when he thinks of home, and often perhaps for 
which, in spite of himself and in spite of itself, he 
cherishes an instinctive and ineradicable love. 

The root of patriotism is in the soil, but its flower is 
in nationality purified and elevated by religion. It is con- 
cerned with a definite, restricted portion of the human 
family, with which kinship is claimed in ‘habitation, lan- 
guage, customs, traditions, laws, history and aspiration, 
and with which man claims and acknowledges sympathy 
in the general community of nationalities. These two 
elements, love of the land and love of the people, two 
loves which the exile carries with him to the ends of the 
earth, and which make him homesick for the “ old sod” 
and the old people, are the basis of the emotional side of 
patriotism and are so intimately united that they almost 
defy analysis. 

On its rational side patriotism is the conscious recogni- 
tion of those obligations which spring from the relation 
of sonship that exists between the citizen and the State. 
As God is the Father of all men, as the Church is the 
mother of all Christians, as the heads of the family are 
the parents of the children in the home, so is the State 
the universal parent of all who are bound to her allegi- 
ance. That the State possesses a very real kind of 
parentage is clear from the fact that in every civilized 
language there is a term, consecrated by general and 
acknowledged usage, to express such a relation. No one 
feels the least surprise, when a State addresses her mem- 
bers as sons and daughters; and it is obvious that there is 
and should be a sharp line of distinction between aliens 
and citizens, implying the existence of rights and duties 
in the latter not found in the former. This general usage 
is based on a fact in nature, otherwise it would not be 
universal. A moral union, similar to that which binds 
together the family, exists between the State and its 
members; and the head of this moral union is the Gov- 
ernment, As the parent confers sonship, so the State 
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bestows civil life on her citizens; and in the one case as 
in the other, the method is the same: that is, either by 
birth or adoption. 

There is another sense in which the functions of par- 
entage are attributed to the State. It does not indeed 
give the fundamental gift of human life, but once that 
life has been given, the State begins to aid the parent in 
the discharge of his duties. It is incumbent on the State 
to help educate the child, though not directly and exclu- 
sively, for education is the primary intrinsic purpose of 
parental authority. Nevertheless in the matter of educa- 
tion, the State, although it has no right to invade the 
sphere of parental authority, has the right and the duty 
to supplement it, by safeguarding and facilitating educa- 
tion and providing those means without which education 
would be-impossible. 

In other matters which concern the welfare of its citi- 
zens the State has a primary function. Its proper pur- 
pose is to foster the life of its members, and by careful, 
continued action to enable them to fulfil their earthly des- 
tiny in a worthy manner. The State, without infringing 


on inalienable rights, should help its citizens to reach 


physical, mental and moral maturity and perfection, co- 
ordinating various human activities so as to render pos- 
sible the realization of legitimate social impulses and 
desires, affording citizens assistance and protection in 
the pursuit of temporal goods and happiness, and secur- 
ing to them against aggression, both foreign and domes- 
tic, the peaceful possession and enjoyment of the rights 
of life, liberty and temporal well-being. 

These functions are clearly analogous to the duties of 
parentage; and the consequence is that it is the settled 
conviction of every civilized man that the State is 
rightly called and should be considered the Fatherland. 
Just as the son, precisely because he is a son, feels him- 
self a member of the family and looks to his father for 
assistance, so the citizen realizes the dignity and the 
privileges of his citizenship and has a well-grounded 
confidence that wherever he goes his flag affords him 
protection, and that in the defense of his just rights his 
country will employ, if necessary, the entire resources 
of the State. 

Now parentage is a mutual relation. Paternity is un- 
thinkable without offspring. The father connotes the 
child. The parent has duties, so too have the sons and 
daughters. As there exists in the parent an exalted 
form of altruistic love for the child, so there exists in 
the child a responsive love for the parent. The same is 
true of the State and the citizen. And it is precisely in 
this responsive devotion to the State on the part of its 
citizens that patriotism consists. 





Further, the very fact that benefits have been re- 
ceived lays the beneficiary under obligations to do good 
to the benefactor. Man, therefore, is under a strict 
obligation of making return to God, parents, and the 
State, each in their kind and degree; for from each of 
these three he has received the priceless gift of life. 
And because this obligation imposes duties that call for 
continuous service and at times heroic sacrifices, God 
infuses into the soul with sanctifying grace moral virtues 
whose function it is to facilitate their fulfilment. 

Thus, religion is a moral virtue which enables man 
rightly to discharge his debt to God; piety, not in the 
modern current sense but in the technical signification 
employed in the classic expression “ pius Aeneas,” is a 
moral virtue closely akin to religion but distinguished 
from it, which enables man to perform properly his 
duties towards parents and the State. It would seem at 
first sight that in all three cases the virtue should be 
that of justice; but this is not the case, for justice is 
concerned with the payment of debts which it is the 
power of the beneficiary to pay in full, whereas the debt 
under which a man lies with regard to the three authors 
of his being is so great as to be beyond the possibility 
of payment. Hence it is that as all three have given him 
life, all three have the right to demand, in case of urgent 
need, every sacrifice, even that of life itself. 

Such is the doctrine of the Catholic Church. In every 
land and in every crisis her voice has rung true. An 
example in point may be taken from the October num- 
ber of Brownson’s Quarterly Review for 1861, in which 
the distinguished Catholic editor at the time of the Civil 
War wrote as follows: 


We have ‘from the first maintained, and with the fullest 
approbation of the Catholic authorities in this country, that 
Catholic morality enjoins upon all Catholics, whatever their rank 
or dignity, to be loyal to the legitimate Government of their 
country, and be ready to defend it, when called upon, at the 
sacrifice of their property, and even of their lives. 


Patriotism is one of the elemental things, and there- 
fore is easily recognizable. The counterfeit cannot long 
pass for the real. The tests are simple, a child can 
apply them. The sentimental side, it is true, may be 
open to deception, for tender feelings cost little; they 
are a question of temperament. But regarding its prac- 
tical manifestations, there can be no doubt. In general 
it may be said that its intensity is in direct proportion 
to the narrowness of the ethnological limits within which 
it has its play, the closeness of blood relationship it im- 
plies, the community of interests it represents; but in 
the case of the individual its sincerity may be measured 
by the magnitude and the number of sacrifices he is 
willing to make. Patriotism is love, and the standard 
by which it is to be judged is deeds. The most obvious 
of the tests of a man’s love for his country is his readi- 
ness to hearken to the call of duty, to submerge per- 
sonal and domestic interests in the larger interests of 


the State. 
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The Odd Spring Drama 


JoHN B. KENNEDY 

i em rather pedantic art of the Washington Square Players of 

New York is not an innovation in metropolitan dramatic 
life, for ever since the public gave its approval to the ordinary 
there have been artists who strive to gain support for the odd. 
Its usual dramatic vehicle is the one-act play, perhaps because 
it is erroneously supposed that an average audience can relish 
art only in small doses. A few seasons back an attempt was 
made to translate the Parisian Grand Guignol into New York 
and Chicago, and gems like “ Any Night ” and “Fancy Free,” 
mere tabloid obscenities, were presented to the public and re- 
viewed by the police. The promoters of this enterprise over- 
looked the important fact that New York’s theatrical tempera- 
ment is better described as colic than Gallic. However, one re- 
sult of the experiment was the inspiration of a lot of learned 
young men and otherwise amiable young women to produce a 
myriad of gasping playlets, some of which have been made pub- 
lic, the great majority living and dying over the cruets of Bohe- 
mian tables d’hétes. 

The one-act play is a legitimate byway of expression and in 
the hands of a genius can be made singularly effective. Take 
“Fear” as an instance. But its brevity is its chief technical 
handicap, often leading the author to a crude distortion of truth 
in order to obviate the inevitable “punch.” Yet there is a serv- 
ice that can be well rendered by the one-act play. In the form 
of a skilfully-laid mosaic it can provide a tolerably complete pic- 
ture of racial character. The Negro Players of New York have 
approached this desirable effect. Hitherto it had been popularly 
believed that negro histrionic talent was limited to buck and 
wing dances with variations on the saxophone, although there 
have always been students of the race who appreciated its gen- 
uine vocal and dramatic abilities. The work of the Negro Play- 
ers gives what will doubtless be fresh knowledge to many. In 
“The Rider of Dreams” we learn that two centuries and more 
of social bondage have not eradicated the Afric romance from 
the negro soul. Prester John is an underlying hint in negro fan- 
tasy, and although the rider was not particularly lofty in his 
dreams, his ideal of existence was something better than etherial- 
ized laziness; it was to achieve poetry without the dubious pleas- 
ure of poetic pain. 

Probably it is asking too much that good dramatists give us 
more than good drama. From playwriters who are nothing more 
than clever we expect nothing better than clever plays. But 
when a man is philosopher enough to understand the spiritual 
motions of his kind, and when he has the God-given faculty of 
expressing those motions, he should remember that a law some- 
what higher than that of art obliges him to publish the moral 
as well as the message of his realism. Until the Negro Players 
or any similar organization add to our moral and spiritual assets 
they are not fully justifying their existence. They who cry out 
“art for art’s sake” may sincerely differ, but one who earns a 
living by his art should not decline to teach a moral lesson 
through it. 

The quest of the odd that gave us the abortive Grand Guignol 
translation, the Washington Square Players and the Negro Play- 
ers, among other more mechanical eccentricities, is responsible, 
no doubt, for “ Grasshopper,” which purports to be an Irish play. 
There is excellent brogue in Grasshopper and some Celtic poetry 
in its lines. The scene is a true reproduction of the Irish coun- 
try; but as genre the picture is false. It will be recalled that 
“A Playboy of the Western World” contained laughingly beau- 
tiful dialogue and that its actors were remarkably able; but the 
storm of protest that greeted its tour, if a trifle too robust, was 
well founded. The “Playboy” certainly led those of neutral 
attitude towards Ireland to the conclusion that the men of rural 
Ireland were merciless, if merry, sots. This presentation of Irish- 
men in their cups which seems to be a stock situation of the 
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drama written by certain Irishmen would go by unmolested, 
were it true to life. But even if we do not pause to compare 
Irish alcoholism with British , alcoholism, ascomparison much 
in favor of the former, particularly when England’s heavy hand 
in Irish affairs is pondered, and, for.the sake of brevity, admit 
that the portraits of insobriety are true to Irish life, these por- 
traits are still vicious, because they present a wretched effect 
without so much as a hint of its cruel cause. They impress 
the unbiased viewer with the utter squalor of Irish poverty, 
but they fail to define that poverty as the bitter fruit of a 
foreign seed. It is as sinful for an Irishman to depict his own 
kind as irredeemable topers as it would be for an American 
to wrench Benedict Arnold from his context in the history of 
the Revolution and proffer him as an exemplar of American 
initiative. 

It is to be regretted that a reputable Irish poet is co-author 
of “Grasshopper.” Whether by artistic error or not he sub- 
scribes to the calumny that an Irish peasant lass, fooled by a 
preposterous philanderer, commits suicide! They may do these 
things in Japan, but never in Ireland. Mr. Colum has rendered 
too much tribute to the Caesar of dramatic climax. The question 
arises: Why cannot these Irish poets who love Ireland propa- 
gate that love by true drama? The man who wrote “ Thomas 
Muskerry”” should knory that “ Grasshopper” is distasteful to 
those who are most generous with moral and financial support 
for maltreated Ireland. Turbulent operas of Irish theme and 
melodies are far more acceptable than the counterfeit canvases 
of the ultra-artistic painters of Irish life and manners. 

Another result of the quest for the odd is ‘“‘ The Willow Tree,” 
a play founded upon a pagan myth, and, chiefly because of its 
foundation, described as “charming.” It might have been 
written by a lay recruiting sergeant, so gentle are its words and 
so obstreperous its purpose. In “Out There” we are con- 
fronted with the same non-American theme, the “ slacker.” 
These London sentimentalities will surely find no welcome out- 
side of cosmopolitan New York. The word slacker and the 
character it describes fits no American part, unless it be that 
played by the estimable ladies who contend that the sacredness 
of motherhood is merely a matter of taste. This leads to the 
reflection that one notable result of the war is the swelling of 
the ranks of American actors by Englishmen who are touchingly 
modest in their estimates of the value of their personal services 
to the English Government in this day of strained national 
resources. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s rendition of “Colonel Newcome” has 
decided merits, although the average playgoer attaches more 
importance to the actor’s knighthood than to his nuance. It 
requires no mean degree of literary bravery for a dramatist to 
recast a classical novel of length, and the only artistic reward 
for this bravery is the benumbing labor of the exploit. An 
intelligent reader can derive great pleasure from a dramatized 
or picturized version of a favorite story, although the redactions 
are seldom adequate. Yet the substance of the old stories is so 
superior to that of the new, whatever may be the degree of 
progress made in form, that their adaptation in plays and films 
deserves encouragement. 

What with “Nju” (call it “new,” the press artist requests) 
and “ The Brat,” the odd is well emphasized in current dramatic 
offerings. Perhaps it suffices to name the first a Russian tragedy 
and to bless our Constitution that Russian psychology had no 
part in its framing, for the pursuit of happiness, according to 
the dramatists, is anything but a popular sport in the ex-Empire. 
The next crop of Russian drama should be more cheerful. In 
“The Brat,” a trite theme, the beggar-girl and the prince, is 
cleverly if audaciously coated. “The Very Minute” is a par- 
tially successful attempt to attack alcohol without the aid of 
melodrama, despite the fact that the sudden death which closes 
the play has the flavor of a cinema-moment. Some good moral 
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rebukes are administered to the drunkard by his psycho-patho- 
logical uncle, and apart from a few flaws in the philosophy and 
rhetoric of the dialogue the play’s sermon is apt. It is without 
sex emphasis, hence of merit. ‘Bosom Friends” is a vehicle 
for introducing a group of well-known performers and “ Our 
Betters” has the distinction of being one of the very few im- 
ported plays by reputable playwrights that can be classed with 
the bald and degenerate type of domestic pseudo-satire. 

The blanket moral deducible from the latest drama is that 
while the dramatists enthusiastically endorse the maxim that 
honesty is the best policy they are loth to present it as the neces- 
sary hinge of social comity and personal reform. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted ” 
To the Editor of America: 

The editorial “Let Them Get Acquainted,” in America for 
April 28 is a probe applied directly to a festering wound, and 
one which has received altogether too much discussion in theory 
and too little consideration in action. AMERICA seems to approve 
of Mr. Spearman’s ideas on mixed marriages, and if this is 
the case AMERICA is in my opinion right. Now the situation is 
this: America stands forth as the representative of a very 
powerful educational organization in the Church; America has 
approved of a certain theory; now let us see if the Jesuits are 
going to do anything about it. The editorial in question is fine, 
but it is only talk; we need action. Until the body of edu- 
cators, for which America speaks sees fit to follow out these 
ideas in practice they may talk all they wish about them. Mean- 
while we want “less noise and more action.” 

New York. AGNES Mary RICHERDSON. 


To the Editor of America: 

Catholic academies and colleges for young women which re- 
fuse to permit their students to take advantage of suitable oppor- 
tunities to meet Catholic young men are fostermothers of mixed 
marriages, and your April 28 editorial, “Let Them Get Ac- 
quainted,” might well be made the subject of meditation in 
many such an institution. 

One of our largest Catholic universities is almost on the same 
campus with a. Catholic college and academy for women, yet 
the myopic policy of the latter will not so much as permit a 
student at the university who has a sister at the college to take 
his best friend to call on her, though it be Sunday afternoon 
and the reception room flanked with chaperons. “ Altar-talks 
on the peril of mixed marriages” no doubt serve a useful pur- 
pose, but the surest way to eradicate an evil is to remove its 
cause. If the Catholic college man be given opportunities to 
meet the Catholic college woman he will not need to be told 
that he ought not to marry a Protestant or an infidel. 


Princeton, N. J. Ss. T. 


A Chinese Mission 
To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

I wonder if your readers would be interested in the workings 
of a distant mission in China, under the charge of the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception. Here in Canton we are de- 
voting ourselves to the care of orphans, lepers, the aged and 
foundlings, and to the preparation of Chinese maidens for a 
share in the work of converting their countrywomen. The 
maidens come to us to be prepared for the religious life. After 
a period of instruction and training they are allowed to take 
vows and adopt a rule of religious life, and then they go back 
to the missions from which they have come, veritable apostles. 
They assemble the women and children and teach them cate- 
chism, and prove themselves invaluable auxiliaries of the mis- 
sionaries, because they can reach those members of the flock 
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who, on account of the custom of the country, which insists 
on a sharp line of separation between the sexes, must remain 
to a marked degree outside of the sphere of sacerdotal influence. 

The orphans come to us under conditions which would move 
hearts of stone. The lot of orphans is always sad, and it is es- 
pecially so here in China. All the solicitude of the nuns can- 
not wholly fill the void in their unfortunate lives nor satisfy 
their hunger for parental love. When they attain the age of 
eighteen or twenty years, they are at liberty to choose their 
state of life. Should any feel drawn to the religious state they 
are allowed to join the band of virgins spoken of above; those 
who select the married state are wedded to young Christians. 

The aged women are still with us, but as the Little Sisters 
of the Poor have come to exercise their charity in their be- 
loved field of labor, they belong to a passing category. They 
are truly attached to us and are grateful for the care we give 
them ands for the childish happiness which we have been able 
to bring into their lives. They are eager to render us any lit- 
tle service that their infirm health permits. At Shek-Lung, near 
Canton, our Sisters have charge of an island in which there 
are about 240 lepers. Isolated from all that they hold dear, 
and tormented not only by excruciating suffering, but also by 
the loathsomeness of their disease, they are being taught to 
know and love God and to await in patience their entrance into 
that kingdom where suffering shall be no more. 

As to the foundlings, about one-fourth of the number are 
brought to us by women who make a livelihood by the traffic. 
They seek them in the open fields, along the banks of rivers, 
and in the streets of cities, where they find them at times almost 
buried under heaps of rubbish and not infrequently half-eaten 
by pigs and dogs and rats. In such cases all we can do for 
them is to give them baptism, and often the saving waters have 
scarcely ceased to flow before their sanctified souls are soaring 
up to their Father in heaven. Often they are seemingly dead 
when they are brought to us, but we baptize them conditionally 
nevertheless; not infrequently they then give some sign of 
life to prove that their souls were lingering merely to receive 
the fruits of redemption. Who knows but the self-sacrifice of 
one or other of our many auxiliaries may have been rewarded 
by the salvation of such souls? During the past year we bap- 
tized 1,901 of these poor waifs, the majority of whom are 
already with God making intercession for those who have helped 
to save them. Such is our work. But our resources have been 
badly crippled by the war. We are sorely in need of help. 

Canton, China. Sr. Marie pu St. REDEMPTEUR. 


Poland and the Prophets 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A writer in America for April 14 quotes the words of Peter 
Skarga’s prophecy about the restoration of Poland. There is a 
more recent and much more remarkable prophecy to the same 
effect. It was published in the Civilta Cattolica in 1864, and is 
reproduced in the “Christian Trumpet,” a book of which the 
third edition was printed in 1873. We read therein that a cer- 
tain Dominican friar went to Poland in the early part of last 
century to preach a series of missions. He was inhibited by the 
Russian Government from exercising the ministry on pain of 
exile to Siberia. Being greatly aggrieved, he addressed himself 
in prayer to Blessed Andrew Bobola, S.J., who had suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the Faith in Poland in the century before. He be- 
sought the martyr, who had often foretold the liberation of 
Poland, to obtain from God that the Poles should not be robbed 
of the Faith. That night, in the Dominican convent, where he 
stayed, Blessed Andrew appeared to him and bade him look 
out of a window that commanded a view of the quadrangle. 
Instead of the enclosure, he saw a vast plain, in which Russians, 
Turks, English, French, Prussians, Austrians, and others that 
he could not well discern, were fighting furiously. ‘‘ When the 


war which you see there ends,” said the apparition to him, 
“ Poland shall be restored, and I shall be its principal patron.” 
I have not the book by me, and do but quote from memory. Is 
not this prophecy in course of fulfilment? And does it not fore- 
bode defeat to the two Teutonic Powers which, with character- 
istic selfishness, gave autonomy only to that part of Poland 
which they wrested from Russia? We Atex. MacDona op. 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto. 

[The prophecy attributed to Blessed Andrew Bobola was 
printed and discussed in America for September 26, 1914.—Ed. 
AMERICA. ] ‘ 

The Origin of Life 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Brilmyer in America for May 5 says: “ With all due 
respect for the opinions of Aristotle, St. Thomas, and Dr. 
O’Malley, I still believe in the ‘continuity of life’ as expressed 
by Wilder.” That settles Aristotle and St. Thomas, not to drag 
in Dr. O’Malley, even if continuity of life as expressed by 
Wilder relates to germ cells only, not to anything St. Thomas 
or Aristotle ever heard of. I thank Mr. Brilmyer for setting me 
in such distinguished society. 

Dr. Muttkowski had a letter in the same number of AMERICA 
in amplification of his original article. This letter is altogether 
a discussion of side issues, and even more than his first article 
it ignores the main point under discussion, viz., that the human 
zygote has organs fit for the reception of the soul, therefore it 
receives the soul. He complains that he is “taunted with the 
sponsorship of a ‘human morula,’ which is indeed ‘ bad biology,’ 
when I specifically cautioned against such an interpretation.” 
He did caution that he was arguing from a supposed analogy, 
but the analogy, unfortunately, does not exist; nothing exists, 
as the biological statements were incorrect. The unioval twin- 
theory, which is further insisted upon in the letter, has been 
shown to be irrelevant in America for April 11. Moreover, it 
is decidedly improbable even as a theory, and the new proof 
adduced is no proof. - 

If one followed every digression that crops up in a debate 
of this kind the discussion would last until the crack of doom. 
Keep to the question. I have followed the vagaries of my 
critics, other than Dr. Muttkowski and Father Murphy, who 
are worthy of great consideration, because these others were 
amusing, and because, in my Irish way, I like to fight just for 
the sake of a fight, but the Editor tells me I must stop. 

If I understand Father Murphy, he says I hold that Aristotle 
and St. Thomas were of the opinion that conception and infu- 
sion synchronize. I have said the direct contrary several times. 
He says also: “It is quite gratuitous, as being groundless, to 
represent the Scholastics as teaching that generation takes place 
only after the corruption of something else.” This is a comment 
on my phrase, “There is always an instant of time in which 
death, or the corruption of the primitive form, intervenes be- 
tween the corruption of one and the generation of the other”; 
that is, between the corruption of the life in the separate germ- 
nuclei and the infusion of the newly created human life. St. 
Thomas, the chief of the Scholastics, says, I. Q. 118, a.2, ad 2: 
“Since the generation of one thing is always the corruption of 
another, in man, as in other animals, when a more perfect form 
comes in, this supposes the corruption of any preceding form.” 
The form of a human being is his life. Life comes from con- 
tingent life in lower animals, but human life, the human soul, 
does not; it is created de novo and infused after the corruption 
(Death) of the preéxisting germ life. Father Murphy says: 


“Tt surely is plain that life must reproduce itself before dying, 


if it is to do so at all.” Transeat! John Smith does not repro- 

duce himself in John Smith, Junior, so that he makes the life 

of John Smith, Junior. God attends to that directly. 
Philadelphia. AustTIN O’MALLey, M.D. 
[This controversy is closed.—Ep. Amenrica.] 
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What About Ireland ? 


K OR some time past England has been proclaiming 

that the Allies are at war in the cause of democracy. 
At every opportunity British statesmen have lifted their 
voices to say that their nation is sacrificing itself in the 
cause of freedom, especially for the liberty of weak and 
abused peoples. Quite naturally this protestation has 
been met by the query: What of Ireland? and England 
has been silent or evasive. 

But with the entrance of America into the war the 
problem has become too acute to be ignored or brushed 
aside lightly. This nation is pledged to democracy by its 
Constitution and traditions, and by our very temperament 
and habits of life Americans are critical of a policy which 
consists of two elements, one, a proclamation of liberty 
for all, the other, oppression in Ireland. 

This critical phase of thought is naturally accompanied 
by doubt regarding the sincerity of England’s intentions, 
and doubt is only too apt to be succeeded by negation, a 
detriment to the success of any cause whose fate depends 
on strong convictions in its favor® 

True, this is a question with many complex ramifica- 
tions. But at least two features of it are perfectly clear. 
Fundamentally it is a purely ethical problem that has been 
given an acute international emphasis by the entrance of 
the United States into the war, in behalf of liberty. 

For these two reasons Americans are taking a special 
interest in the matter and all of them who are unpreju- 
diced are freely speaking their conviction that Ireland has 
a perfect right to full freedom, a statement quite in 
accord with England’s reiterated assertion that she is 
fighting for the “ right of small nations to govern them- 
selves.” However much Americans may have deplored 
Casement’s exploit, they cannot, if they are true to the 
ethical sense and to the traditions of freedom, repudiate 


his last words: “ Self-government is our right. It is no 
more a thing to be withheld from us or doled out to us 
than the right to life or light, to sunshine or spring 
flowers.” Our forefathers expressed that same principle 
in immortal words to the effect that all men are endowed 
with the right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
And because they appreciated the difference between a 
speculative formula and a practical proposition, they gave 
their blood that the aforesaid principle might be put into 
effect. Since that day American character has not 
changed, hence the question: What about Ireland? 


Knowledge and Righteousness 


T was an ancient Roman poet who for a moment stayed 
his hasty pace along the path of dalliance to say that 
despite his life, he knew very well what was right and 
proper, and approved it. Then he went his way as be- 
fore; not insincere, but weak. Evil-doers are in no doubt 
as to the moral character of their acts. Their lack, like 
the poet’s, is not in the intellect, but in the will. 


There was a time, particularly in this country, when it 
was thought that education alone would make a man 
healthy, wealthy, and, in the truest sense, wise. Schools 
therefore set themselves the task of training the intellect, 
on the supposition, it may be, that a well-disciplined intel- 
lect necessarily connoted a will panoplied against in- 
iquity. The possibility that a man might employ his 
trained wits in a wrong way, received scant consideration, 
until the discovery that some of our most successful 
criminals were men who had used their brains to defy 
the law. Society then began to understand that its most 
pernicious enemy was not the ignorant and easily de- 
tected lout, but the rascal clever enough to cover his 
tracks. ; 

Within the last few years the “ knowledge-theory ” has 
been applied to the teaching of morality in many State 
schools. To break “the conspiracy of silence,” matters 
usually reserved for the lecture room and the clinic have 
been presented with a most unscientific and unhallowed 
openness, even in mixed classes of adolescents. It need 
not be said that this abomination received no welcome in 
Catholic schools. Every friend of innocent and unspoiled 
childhood will be glad to know that educators, outside the 
Church, are now realizing the pernicious futility of trying 
to train to personal purity through pathology and anat- 
omy. “Who knows best the dangers of morphinism? ” 
asks Dr. Richard C. Cabot 9f Boston. “ Why, of course, 
it is the doctor. And who gets it oftenest? The doctor.” 
Experience should have taught even the professional edu- 
cator, quick to adore new idols, the truth of Dr. Cabot’s 
conclusion : “ Long ago I made up my mind that knowl- 
edge did not keep anybody straight in matters of sex, in 
matters of hygiene, or in avoiding a habit like mor- 
phinism.” Ovid, the ancient poet, was right, and so is 
Dr. Cabot, the twentieth-century physician. Knowledge 
is useful for many things, but it is not a panacea. 








Healing the Sick 


ISCONCEPTION with regard to things Catholic 

on the part of those outside the Church is so 
common that it no longer occasions comment. We are 
accustomed to broad statements on our practices and 
doctrines, that are completely at variance with the facts. 
In the pulpit and in private conversations, where there 
is no danger of challenge, non-Catholics are by no means 
chary of hazarding remarks founded merely on vague 
impressions; but greater caution has been the- custom 
in printed books. ‘“ Does Christ Still Heal?” a volume 
just off the press and written by a Protestant divine, is 
an exception. 

Finding that the practice of anointing the sick has 
fallen into desuetude outside the Catholic Church, Dr. 
Wilson, the author, urges that it be readopted. He is a 
bold man to take up the commission given by Christ and 
recorded by St. James, V: 14, 15, for non-Catholics are 
very noticeably at sea about the meaning of St. James’ 
words: “Is any man sick among you? Let him bring 
in the priests of the church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man: and the 
Lord shall raise him up: and if he be in sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.” Not content, however, with giving his 
own interpretation of the passage, with which even he 
scarcely hoped to find much agreement among his religious 
brethren, he tells his readers of the errors of the Church, 
where, awkwardly enough for himself, he finds the prac- 
tice of anointing the sick in full vigor. He says: 


In the Roman Church the apostolic custom of anointing the 
sick began to lose its original character about the eighth century. 
From this period on one may mark its development into the 
modern sacrament of Unction, the object of which is preparation 
for death, not the healing of the body. (Italics inserted.) 


There are several false statements in this sentence, but 
as they rest on the authority of the Rev. F. W. Puller, 
whose aberrations are not unknown to Catholic theolo- 
gians, they may be disregarded. The italicized words 
will excite the amusement of Catholics. It would be 
hard for the author to discover a single Catholic in the 
whole world, who has ever heard or read a sermon or 
instruction on Extreme Unction, in which insistence was 
not laid on the fact that the Sacrament is intended also 
for the health of the body; and it is safe to say that the 
doctor will not find a single Catholic catechism, a single 
book of Catholic doctrine, or a single Catholic theological 
treatise on the Sacraments, in which there is not clear 
and explicit teaching to the effect that Extreme Unction 
was instituted by Christ not merely to remit sins and 
serve as a preparation for death, but also to act for the 
supernatural healing of the body. Where then did the 
doctor get his information? Why do non-Catholics re- 
fuse to consult easily accessible sources of authentic 
information? When will they stop writing absurdities 
about the Church? , 
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May’s Liturgy 


T was an unerring instinct that led the Church to 
dedicate the month of May to Mary. Blossoms and 
birds, bright skies and gentle breezes, the laughter of 
children, the charm of new-born creatures, the loveliness 
of earth’s fresh garments, all blend harmoniously to 
form a glad ritual of praise and thanksgiving for Our 
Lady’s high perfections. The vernal beauty of the 
world, the sights and sounds and odors of spring remind 
Mary’s children of her virtues, suggest her gracious 
power, and symbolize her motherly bounty, just as the 
poet’s soul of Father Gerard Hopkins sings that the 
very air he breathes 
Minds me in many ways 
Of her who not only 
Gave God’s infinity, 
Dwindled in infancy, 
Welcome in womb and breast, 
Birth, milk, and all the rest, 
3ut mothers, each new grace 
That does now reach our race, 
Mary Immaculate, 
Merely a woman, yet’ 
Whose presence, power is 
Great as no goddess’s 
Was deeméd, dreaméd; who 
This one work has to do— 
Set all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Thro’ her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so. 
I say that we are wound 
With mercy round and round 
As if with air: the same 
Is Mary, more by name, 
She, wild web, wondrous robe, 
Mantles the guilty globe. 
Since God has let dispense 
Her prayers His providence. 
Nay, more than almoner, 
The sweet alms’ self is her 
And men are meant to share 
Her life as life does air. 
,Be thou, then, O thou dear 
Mother, my atmosphere ; 
My happier world wherein 
To wend and meet no sin. 


However fitting and beautiful a tribute to Our Lady’s 
transcendent dignity we no doubt regard May’s liturgy 
to be, we know that she sets a far higher value on 
the homage of men’s hearts, on a love and admiration 
for her that finds practical expression in purity of life. 
Congratulations on Mary’s unique prerogatives as 
Virgin, Queen and Mother come with a bad grace from 
men of unclean lips and polluted souls. Our Lady is a 
lover of sincerity. That freedom from sin’s taint, which 
we so admire and praise in her, she would have us strive, 
in our poor and imperfect way, to obtain and retain. 
In securing for her children the strength to near that 
goal, Our Lord’s gracious Mother is more bountiful to 
men than is May, the month of flower, to hilltop and 
valley. 
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A Woman’s Hate 


FEW days since there dropped from the editor’s 

mail-bag an anonymous and apparently inoffen- 
sive letter written on sweet-scented, delicately-tinted 
paper bearing a large golden monogram. The first sen- 
tence of the communication was tolerably mild, the 
second took on the appearance of a porcupine at bay, the 
third belched fire, the fourth spat hot brimstone. There- 
after words and quills and fire and brimstone flew here 
and there and everywhere. The letter became a second 
Vesuvius in eruption, the writer was an angry Presby- 
terian. She “ fairly hated Catholicism,” and a hundred 
ink-drops, scattered higgledy-piggledy around the word 
“ hated,” emphasized her passion. 

Now a woman's hate is seldom awesome and often 
pitiable, if, for no other reason, because it is altogether 
unnatural. At any rate the passion of our correspondent 
was without objective foundation. True, she assigned 
two causes for her rage: Catholicism has exalted the 
Kaiser and has stirred up trouble at home, by insisting 
on the union of Church and State. 


Clearly, these are strange charges. It is wonderful 


indeed that the Catholic Church, always intolerant of 
heresy, should have taken so kindly to the exaltation of 
the high priest of Lutheranism. 
a woman, has heard of it. 

May it not be that our correspondent has missed her 


And no man, but only 


cue? A Kaiser was exalted not many years ago, and, 
strange to say, the occasion for the honor paid him, 
was an act of unjust aggression done in pursuit of the 
State supremacy to which the war is attributed. A 
Kaiser was acclaimed for a brutal attempt to annihilate 
the power of the only institution that could have pre- 
vented the present slaughter—the Catholic Church. And 
Presbyterians shouted loudest and threw their caps 
highest in the air. 

The lady who wrote the volcanic letter can find this 
terse description of the event in a book sent out by 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers of Evangelical 
Literature, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Mr. Chiniquy is one of the most conspicuous champions of 
Protestantism of the present day. He was invited to Scotland 
by the leading ecclesiastics to take part in the Tercentenary of 
the Reformation, and to England in later years, when all her 
leading Protestants stood forth to honor the Emperor William 
of Germany and Prince Bismarck for their noble resistance 
to Papal pretensions to authority in Germany. 

Mr. Chiniquy was once a Catholic and twice a Presby- 
terian; the Kaiser was pursuing a policy that has ended 
in war. The lady has missed her cue. 

And she has missed it twice. Catholics have not in- 
sisted on the union of Church and State. Presbyterians 
arrogated that function to themselves. 

Women have long memories, and it may be that the 
writer of the fiery communication under review can 
reach back in thought to 1830 and 1835. If so, she will 
recall that the leaders of the No Popery movement of 


those days were prominent Presbyterians who, accord- 
ing to a Protestant writer in the Pittsburgh Manufac- 
turer, quoted by the Truth Teller for May 30, 1835, de- 
signed a “union of Church and State ... a union of 
religious and political power, and a Presbyterian govern- 
ment, and a disfranchising of all those who are not of 
their religious creed (“ Historical Records and Studies,” 
Vol. IV., Parts I and II, pp 174, 175). To make mat- 
ters worse for our correspondent the Rochester Demo- 
crat, quoted in the New York Catholic Diary for July 2, 
1830, rose to the height of power and declared: “ The 
Presbyterian Church will be the established church of 
this Union or we will wade through blood to attain that 
just prerogative.” (Jbid.) 

Surely the anonymous lady has missed her cue. But 
it is not her fault. Her letter bears the postmark of a 
Southern town, and the air is balmy there now, and the 
banjos are twanging and the darkies are singing and 
‘“meetin’” is on, and the pulpit was always the source 
of a “pure Gospel.” 


Hospitals and Animal Houses 


66 HEY say it’s a good hospital,” remarked the 

convalescent college man. “ From a scientific 
viewpoint I suppose it is. All the care and attention 
regularly bestowed on an interestingly inoculated rabbit 
in their biological animal house, I am sure they lavished 
on me. But no more. Somehow, too, I couldn’t help 
feeling that the interest was of the same kind; intelligent, 
but aloof and coolly impersonal. I was a diseased organ- 
ism and so was the rabbit. The Sisters’ hospital for me 
next time. There they treat you like a human being, and 
not like a specimen.” 

Our college man here pointed an essential difference. 
The Catholic hospital omits nothing sanctioned by genu- 
ine science, but they who conduct it premise that the 
patient is something more than a valuable animal. He 
has an immortal soul. Therefore, unless forced to other 
action, Catholics should always make use of Catholic 
hospitals. The sick need spiritual ministries. Even in 
the best non-Catholic hospitals, these ministries are not 
always regarded with a sympathetic eye, and it has not 
been unknown that through indifference or bigotry, dying 
Catholics have been deprived of the Last Sacraments. 

Catholic social workers in particular, should not ex- 
pose the defenseless poor to the possibility of illegal and 
immoral practices too common today in non-Catholic 
clinics and hospitals. Hence, whatever the necessity, 
these facilities should not be used, unless it is certain 
that nothing will be done contrary to Catholic principles 
of morality. In the New York Medical Journal for 
April 28, Dr. Morris H. Kahn boasts that in conducting 
a birth-control clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, 
“Section 1142 of our Penal Code was ignored.” For 
Catholics the warning is clear. Choose a hospital for 
your sick, not an animal house. 








THE MOVEMENT CALLED “VERS LIBRE” 
6 heer first and perhaps the abiding thought of the conservative 

critic in dealing with free verse is apt to be that the writers 
thereof have blundered into a worse tyranny than the supposed 
one from which they fled, or rather into a position far more 
evil than any tyranny: an anarchy sprawling, formless, vague, 
and barely articulate. His tendency will be to condemn and, 
particularly if his experience has been with the more freakish 
and violent of the new school, to condemn absolutely, root and 
branch, principle and practice, theory and exemplification. And 
yet looking back over the course of English poetry we cannot 
but think that the critic in so doing would be wrong, and this 
for two reasons: first, on the score of precedent; and secondly 
and chiefly because of something else with which precedent is 
often confounded, but which is a wholly different and vastly more 
important concern, namely tradition. 

Now if we were basing an argument for vers libre principally 
on precedent: we believe we should not have much difficulty in 
proving the truth of what Sir Philip Sidney said long years 
ago, that “ Verse is but an ornament and no cause to poetry;” 
nor should we be at a loss for instances from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Patmore, and Francis Thompson. In the choruses of 
“Samson Agonistes,” for example, that austere and yet magni- 
ficent work of Milton’s old age, we should find free verse, the 
very thing itself, and though it comes only to some twenty or 
thirty lines, it is there, it is a fact; and if we considered that 
Milton is the supreme artist, the greatest stylist of our literature, 
we should have to admit that it is there not inadvertently or by 
momentary lapse, but consciously and by design. 

But these instances, perhaps, would be few and meager and 
probably too slight to base a theory upon; and so we should 
go on till we came to two writers who openly and at large 
wrote the thing we today called free verse: “the inspired 
madman,” Blake, and that brawling, uncouth, obscene, tender, 
animalistic, grotesque, and powerful personality, Whitman. 
Now we are fully aware of the trenchant criticism to which 
both of these writers, and especially the latter, are liable. We, 
too, can see their faults, their excesses, their innumerable vio- 
lations of the primary laws of good writing; but speaking gen- 
erally and not dealing at all with minute particulars we say that 
when a writer’s work endures and has influence, in the one case 
for over one hundred years and in the other for over sixty, 
there must be in the mass of it somewhere something that stirs 
and has a being, in short, that is alive; for in more senses than 
one “Securus judicat orbis terrarum:” the judgment of the 
world can be securely relied upon. 

And, finally, when in our own day so devoted and painstak- 
ing and conscientious a lover of his art as Yeats gives vers libre 
the approval both of his praise and his example, we are safe, 
we think, in assuming that there is something in the new man- 
ner beyond mere noise and a frivolous desire for novelty. 

What, then, is the meaning of vers libre?, The first object 
and impelling motive of the vers-libristes is expressed in their 
very name: it is freedom. And freedom from what? Speci- 
fically from formal meter, for though they have by extension 
carried their revolt further, both into the field of subject or 
theme and into their manner of handling that theme, their quar- 
rel and their innovation may be said to begin and to end with 
the measured and customary beat of verse. Their endeavor 


is after a closer, a truer, a more perfectly adapted means of 
expression, an instrument more delicately and subtly responsive 
to all the shifts and turns and variations of the poet’s emotions. 

Just here perhaps sounds the voice of objection, asking why 
the means, the instrument, that Shakespeare and Milton and 
Wordsworth found adequate should now suddenly and all at 
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once be rejected as incapable and outworn. Well, we do not 
know fully why so many of our present-day poets are dissatis- 
fied with the old medium—or if we did this is not the place to 
set forth the reason—but we do know the fact that they are so 
dissatisfied; and the tradition of English poetry is simply this, . 
that when the poets are dissatisfied with anything in their art, 
they change it—and criticism comes limping along afterwards 
and gives it justification. 

When ‘Samuel Simmons, the worthy printer of “ Paradise 
Lost,” put forth that immortal work to the public he insisted 
on having from.the author “a reason of that which stumbles 
many others, why the Poem rimes not.” Milton complied in 
a short preface tracing back the practice to “ Homer in Greek” 
and “ Virgil in Latin” and to ‘“‘some both Italian and Spanish 
poets of prime note” and to “our best English tragedies.” 
This was interesting and no doubt of benefit to his readers, and 
yet with respect to the real reason of just why he selected that 
particular mode, blank verse, not even Milton, we hazard, with 
all his powers of expression could have given a satisfying or 
a true answer; for the cause was hidden in those mysterious 
and secret places of the soul whence come poetic inspiration 
and selection and to which no vision has yet penetrated from 
the time of Socrates down to the present day. 

Wordsworth lived to be eighty years old, but so radical and 
absurd was his reform considered that he was not generally 
recognized as a poet till the last ten years of his life. Shake- 
speare, it is true, is that rare specimen, a living and an appre- 
ciated genius, but he was appreciated mainly as a playwright, 
and as for his medium, that he found at once ready to his hand, 
remolded ‘and reformed by Marlowe, at what cost to precedent 
and with how much creaking of old lumber let history tell. 

The whole tradition of English poetry, then, as a thing breath- 
ing and alive is on the side of innovation and freedom, and 
moreover on the side of an innovation and a freedom not pre- 
pared in advance by critical formulae, but introduced boldly 
and ab initio by the poets themselves. This is the course which 
poetry has always followed and which it must continue to fol- 
low if it is to advance, for, as someone has succinctly put it, 
“ Progress is change.” 

Now unfortunately there has of late got abroad in the land a 
kind of praise-monger who by his, or her, indiscriminate lauda- 
tion and wholesale eulogy has so befogged the real matter in 
hand that for the average reader it has become almost impos- 
sible to see the plain thing itself over which they rhapsodize. 
And still the incense goes up and the tom-toms beat and the 
dithyramb is chanted, till at last the disinterested onlooker—or 
interested only for poor, beclouded poetry—is fain to cry out: 
“Stop! Poetry needs no such cerémonial. If this thing which 
you rave over is incapable of standing upright on its own legs, 
strong and clean and vital, then all the powers of earth and 
man will never be able to breathe life into its dead body!’’ So 
would, he be tempted to say, and so, perhaps, would he say; but 
his protest would probably go unheeded, and the sacred rites 
of puffing up mediocrity and incompetence would still continue. 
The poor critic, alas! we shall always have with us; only the 
common-sense of mankind no longer follows him when he dis- 
covers a genius behind every bush. 

Here then we have the two extremes: the rigid conservative 
who can see no good in a new thing, and the enthusiastic radi- 
cal who can see no bad in it. Somewhere in between, we think, 
lies the golden mean and the true answer. We have, of course, 
throughout this paper been dealing with vers libre merely as 
an hypothesis, purely with the theory of the thing; and this we 
consider needs no apology, since only in this way can we discover 
the principles on which it rests. Our chief object—and, we 
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think, result—has been simply to show this, that there is no rea- 
son per se, no inherent cause, no d@ priori condition against 
which vers libre must dash itself and come to naught. This, 
however, though important, is largely a negative result, and after 
all what will decide the question, what will give vers libre 
either its triumphant sanction or its caput mortuum is practice, 
its actual showing forth of the truth and vitality it professes 
to embody. JoHN BUNKER. 


REVIEWS 


History of the Prima Primaria Sodality of the Annuncia- 
tion and Sts. Peter and Paul. From the Archives. By Father 
Exper Muttan, S.J. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. 
$2.00. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times in the eyes of 
those who are striving for the betterment of Catholic life is the 
revival of the ideals and the practices encouraged by the Sodality 
of Our Lady. The exhaustive volume of Father Mullan on the 
Prima Primaria or the Mother and Head of all sodalities of 
the Blessed Virgin is for that reason most welcome. With a 
care, accuracy and attention to detail which must have cost no 
little labor, the author has sifted the archives of the Sodality 
and from their careful study has presented us with a history of 
the growth and progress of the body which everywhere makes 
edifying reading. One of the results of the perusal of the vol- 
ume will be to clear up certain false impressions of the aims 
and purposes and original workings of the Sodality which at 
times have prevailed. The Prima Primaria, founded in 1564 in 
the Roman College by the young Jesuit, John Leunis, was a 
body meant for gentlemen. Its aim was to put within their 
reach those extra means of perfection and personal sanctifica- 
tion which would help them to be more thorough Catholics. It 
had as a special end to cultivate devotion to the Mother of God 
and to inculcate the imitation of her virtues. Of social influ- 
ence on the outside world, in the modern sense of the word, the 
Sodality had very little, nor does it seem to have aimed at any. 
It was meant to foster and deepen the individual’s spiritual life. 
In doing so, as Father Mullan remarks, it was true to the ideals 
set down by St. Ignatius, that that work is far more reaching 
in its spiritual results which advances along the path of holiness 
those who by their lives, their authority and example may have 
it in their power to influence others. The direct influence of 
the Prima Primaria extended to the select few. It tried to 
render these as perfect and as rounded in their spiritual life as 
possible. For its founder and its directors knew that their 
influence would inevitably reach a wider circle. This may be 
called social work of the highest order. The same lofty des- 
tinies everywhere await the Sodalities of Our Lady if they are 
faithful to the practices and the spirit of the Mother and 
Head of all, whose story Father Mullan has told us with such 
fulness and authority. i. G& & 


Mechanisms of Character Formation. By Wiuiam A. 
Wuite, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Studies in Forensic Psychiatry. By Brernarp Giuecx, M.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

In these studies in Freudian psychoanalysis, Dr. White ad- 
dresses himself to the physician, Dr. Glueck to the legal prac- 
titioner. Approaching the subject from different points of view, 
fundamentally the philosophy of the two books is identical. Dr. 
White reaches the crux of the question when he writes: “ The 
material of which the dream is composed must necessarily be 
made up of the dreamer’s psyche, and there must be some suffi- 
cient reason why it is put together in one particular way rather 
than in another.” If “psyche” be accepted for the content 
of the complex influences and experiences which constitute man’s 
adequate mental lifé, the proposition is acceptable. Psycholo- 
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gists of the neo-scholastic school readily admit activities, which, 
however “unsusceptible of introspective observation,” to quote 
Father Maher, at times exercise a real and even intimate in- 
fluence over thought and action. That in sleep, when the voli- 
tional control of thought, together with the ability to reflect and 
discriminate, is suspended, these under-surface activities should 
flow in upon the imagination, seems not only a possibility but 
a fact. The extent of this influence, and its significance, are 
the precise points in question. Dr. White quotes with approba- 
tion, Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s illustration of the iceberg, one-tenth 
of which is visible and nine-tenths below the surface. Sailing 
serenely in the face of the wind, the berg apparently sets at 
naught the laws of aerodynamics; but the contradiction disap- 
pears when it is remembered that the mass is moving in response 
to forces acting upon the submerged nine-tenths. It is hardly 
probable that Dr. White accepts this picture literally. Could 
the submerged and visible proportions be reversed, the illustra- 
tion would be nearer the truth. We sometimes respond to in- 
fluences dimly apprehended and defying analysis, but that man 
as a rule reacts to motives which cannot be oriented, is a state- 
ment not borne out by fact. 

An obvious weakness in a system which attempts to search 
the secrets of the soul, is its uncertain philosophy of the 
nature of the soul and its faculties, particularly the will. Dr. 
Glueck, for instance, pronounces the freedom of the will “a 
wholly artificial concept,” primarily, it would seem, because of 
the existence of abnormal mental states. Certainly, if Dr. Glueck 
means to affirm that in the so-called “border-line cases” and in 
actual insanity, the will’s power of choice is weakened or com- 
pletely destroyed, he is only defending a proposition held by all 
Catholic philosophers. These states, however, are characteristic 
not of normal man but of abnormal individuals, and no more 
disprove the freedom of the will, than the existence of the blind 
disproves the sense of sight. Furthermore, the current Freudian 
interpretation of “symbols” is arbitrary rather than scientific, 
and in the hands of certain practitioners, it becomes little less 
than Walpurgian. A man with his feet in the mire is not all 
mud. His eyes may reflect the pure fire of the stars. P. L. B. 





By J. Henri Fasre. Trans- 
New York: Dodd, 


The Life of the Grasshopper. 
lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Another of J. Henri Fabre’s captivating stories of insect life 
has here been given to the English-speaking public by a capable 
translator. Though entitled “The Grasshopper,” the book cov- 
ers a much wider range, including as it does the cicada, locust, 
cricket, mantis and foamy cicadilla. After rescuing the grass- 
hopper’s reputation from the ill-repute which the false fable of 
“The Grasshopper and the Ant” handed down through the 
centuries has given it, the naturalist proceeds to tell in language 
simple and quite untechnical what he has discovered by nights 
and days of persevering observation about the metamorphosis, 
structure, instinct and habits of these various insects. With 
the rare quality of ‘representing colorless facts in a vivid novel- 
like style, the natyralist imbues the reader with that enthusiasm 
for the mysteries of insect-life which he himself possessed. As 
a stern scientist he tests the various possible explanations of a 
difficulty and perseveres until he finds the right one. Thus, 
with microscope in hand, he watches the cicadilla sink from 
sight beneath the foamy curtain of its own construction, and 
with a delicate test-tube endeavors to investigate and elucidate 
the process. So, too, he examines and explains the music-box 
of the cicada, its sense of sight and hearing, its progress from 
an earthy home into the light of day without leaving a trace 
of the numerous cubic inches of earth which lay in its path, 
the cannibalistic habits of the mantis, and the solitary life of the 
cricket. The scrupulous exactness of the man, not satisfied 
with the conclusions of others until he has tried for himself, 























carries assurance and conviction to the true naturalist and lover 
of nature. 

There is, however, another class of scientists to whom the 
book will be of equal interest and value, namely, the philosopher. 
The cosmologist combating the old difficulty against finality, 
for example, “the apparent useless waste of eggs among in- 
sects, etc.,” will derive new courage from M. Fabre’s book, 
while the psychologist, confronted with the various theories of 
evolution, will be interested in these words of an exact scien- 
tist: “Can it be that the theory of progressive acquirements is 
only a specious lure? Are we to abandon the savage theory 
of the crushing of the weak by the strong, etc.? Is it per- 
missible to doubt when the evolutionists talk to us of the sur- 
vival of the fittest? Yes, indeed it is! etc.” Well does M. 
Fabre say, “It wants but a midge’s wing to confound our 
proudest theories.” D. ek, 





Lex Talionis. By Rass Jort Brau. Excerpt from Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

In a thorough yet readable manner Rabbi Blau shows in this 
pamphlet the evolution of the law of retaliation among the 
Jews, its counterpart among other peoples,—especially in the 
Code of Hammurabi,—its interpretation and execution in Bible, 
Talmud, and Mishna. If we read merely the words of the law 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, we get rather a goose- 
flesh-bringing sensation. This sensation disappears when we 
study in an historical setting the “eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot” legislation of Judaism. The 
punishment of crime is as old as the human race. Before the 
evolution of criminal-court procedure, whose was the right and 
duty to punish the criminal? At the outset, if Cain be a wit- 
ness, any one could kill the murderer. Later on it was the 
duty of the nearest of kin, the goél, to take that vengeance 
against crime which was necessary for the well being of society. 
In time kofer was accepted instead of talio, a certain sum of 
money in place of the retaliation of bodily injury for bodily 
injury. In the study that Dr. Blau makes of “ Lex Talionis” it 
loses all gruesomeness, and compares favorably with our mod- 
ern methods of criminal procedure. The doctor is, however, 
wrong in thinking that the New Testament is inconsistent in 
supplanting this law by the counsel of forgiveness of injuries, 
while at the same time making use of “the well-known Tal- 
mudical saying, ‘with what measure ye mete, it shall be meted 
unto you.’” For, first, the “measure for measure” rule of 
Christ is not Talmudic in meaning; between man and man, it 
is a rule of forgiveness and mercy, not a rule of retaliation. 
Secondly, the mere wording of the New Testament “ measure 
for measure” rule may just as readily have infiltrated into the 
Talmud as vice versa. The Jerusalem Talmud was first edited 
in the third and fixed in the fourth century of our era; the 
Babylonian Talmud was the literary work of 430. A.D. to the 
sixth century. W. F. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

“ Petunia” (Dutton, $1.50) is a novel from the gifted pen of 
Mrs. George Wemyss, which sustains, if it does not surpass, 
the high level of excellence reached in “Jaunty in Charge.” 
The story is a little more involved than its predecessor, but is 
like it in its whimsical portraiture of character, its originality 
and its careful workmanship. If it has any fault it is that it 
is over-clever. The most attractive persons in the story are 
subordinate in importance, and one is tempted to wish that the 
author had reserved them for a separate study. One of the 
most pleasing things about the book is its sympathy with the 
idiosyncracies of human nature. Its characters are not para- 
gons of virtue, but very human, with obvious faults and short- 
comings, and for that very reason, as not infrequently happens 
in real life, possessed of more subtle charm. 
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Never did the world so much need to meditate on the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord as now. It needs its lessons of abnega- 
tion, of self-denial, of strength. Father Donnelly’s “ The Holy 
Hour in Gethsemane” (Kenedy, $0.75), a series of medita- 
tions on the “ Anima Christi,’ will do much to inculcate these 
lessons. The meditations are substantial in doctrine, pithy in 
diction and thoroughly practical. They are preceded with a 
short explanation of that excellent devotion known as “ The 
Holy Hour.” With Father Donnelly as a guide, an “ Hour for 
Holiness,” an “Hour for Perfection and Strength,” an “‘ Hour 
for Perseverance” will be profitably spent before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and cannot fail to awake greater love for that con- 
soling mystery of our faith. “ The Holy Hour in Gethsemane,” 
besides bringing home the lessons of the Sacred Passion, will 
have the further value of teaching a method of prayer and 
meditation as easy as it is practical for all who use it in the 
spirit indicated by its author. 


In a good paper on “ Medieval Preaching” contributed by the 
Rev. E. J. Quigley to.the current /rish Theological Quarterly 
he calls attention to the remarkable familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures that preachers then had. He cites as an instance Dr. 


Neale’s comparison between a little-known  twelfth-century 
preacher and Dr. Newton, a celebrated Protestant pulpit- 
orator: 


Preaching on the same text, .“ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” the priest of the dark ages makes in his sermon 
fifty-seven Scripture references: seven to the Gospels, one. 
to the Epistles, twenty-two to the Psalms, nine to the 
Prophets and eighteen to other parts of Scripture. New- 
ton quotes twenty-one texts: nine refer to the Gospels, two 
to the Epistles, nine to the Prophets, one to the Psalms, 
and none to any other part of Scripture. 


Yet the Bible is widely believed to have been a closed book to 
medieval priests but the particular possession of modern 
Protestant preachers. 





The Catholic World for May is quite warlike. Father Burke 
begins the number with a stirring “Call to Patriotism.” Father 
Palmieri writes on “ The Church and the Russian Revolution.” 
Dr. O'Hara on “ Rising Prices and the War Loan,” and Father 
Aveling on “Some War Impressions of a Chaplain.” Among 
the other contributions to the number are Father Talbot Smith’s 
paper on Notre Dame University’s diamond jubilee, Henry 
Somerville’s discussion of “ Eugenics and the Feeble-Minded,” 
Emily Hickey’s “Thoughts on the Merchant of Venice,” and 
Joseph Francis Wickham’s “On Reading Virgil Again.” In a 
searching examination of “The Literacy Test.” Father T. J. 
Brennan reaches the conclusion that “‘ The Immigration bill is 
un-American,” and believes that: “if this.present bar had been 
set up fifty or a hundred years ago, there are many of those 
representatives and senators who voted yes who would now be 
in European war trenches or concentration camps; for their 
fathers or grandfathers could not pass the test now raised by 
their offspring.” 





Two little books recently published with the object of showing 
the wisdom of conscription are Jennings C. Wise’s “ The Call 
of the Republic” (Dutton, $1.00) and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“The Altar of Freedom” (Houghton Mifflin, $0.50). After 
giving a good sketch of ancient, medieval and modern military 
systems, Colonel Wise states his thesis thus: “Compulsory 
universal military service, with liberal exemptions for educa- 
tional purposes at schools and colleges where military training 
is given, and in the case of dependencies and physical unfitness, 
is the only honest, fair and economical system of defense, and 
withal it is the only real democratic system.” His plan calls for 
three lines of reserves who in youth served two years with the 
colors, and who in case of need would form an American army 
































































Mrs. Rinehart’s booklet is an “appeal to the 
mothers of America,’ who “ must learn,” she maintains, “ per- 
sonal service,” and that “is not rolling bandages for the other 
woman’s son.” She warns us that we must not repeat the mis- 
take of the mothers of England who did not insist at the begin- 
“that every man in the Empire bear his share.” 


of 4,000,000 men. 


ning of the war 


(Hodder and Stoughton, London, 3/6) is 
“ Klokke Roland” or “ Bell Ro- 
land” of Johannes Jorgensen, and is dedicated to Cardinal 
Mercier. It is an answer to the “Appeal to the Civilized 
World” made by the chief representatives of German science 
and art, in which they protested that Germany was not guilty 
of the war, that it was not true that Germany had criminally 
violated the neutrality of Belgium, that German soldiers had 
attacked the life or property of a single Belgian citizen without 
provocation, that Louvain was destroyed by German troops in 
that German methods of warfare are con- 
that it is not true that 
not 


“ False Witness ” 
the authorized translation of 


the blindness of rage, 
trary to international war, and, finally, 
the struggle against the so-called German militarism is 
directed against German culture as the enemies of Germany 
pretend. While the author writes with warmth and indigna- 
against the signers of the “ Appeal,” he also adduces argu- 
ment and document in support of his counter-statements. Of 
the value of both argument, and proof the reader must judge 
for himself and apply to them the soundest rules of evidence. 
Only thus can he hope to come to a correct conclusion.—In 
(Doran, $0.25) are given exact reproduc- 


tion 


“Scraps of Paper” 


tions of the German proclamations issued in Belgium and 
France. These bring home to us forcibly what the invasion 
meant. With the exception of a short foreword by Ian Malcolm, 
M.P., they are published without comment. For the future his- 


torian of the war they will prove to be of great value. 


The following batch of spring novels deserves but brief men- 
tion: “ All-of-a-Sudden Carmen” (Putnam, $1.35) is Gustav 
Kobbe’s amateurish story of a little waif who was left at the 
stage-door and was brought up by old Yudels to be a prima 
donna. There are some amusing pictures of stageland in the 
book.——“ The Golden Arrow” (Dutton, $1.50), by Mary Webb, 
is a realistic tale of Welsh farm-life today. The characters 
seem faithfully drawn, but in plot and description the sordid 
often predominates. To read “Good Morning, Rosamond!” 
(Doubleday, $1.35), by Constance Skinner, is like walking in 
the dark. You move, but you don’t know where you are going. 
There is that rare thing, “a professor with degrees,” in the 
book. Seven young ladies, Palametta, Anabeth, Anabel, Jus- 
tinia, Constanza, Maravene, Claribel and Bertholin Pelham-Hew, 
are also introduced, and the scene closes on page 384 with “ They 
laughed for sheer gladness,” ie., not the seven, but the dull 
hero and the duller heroine-——“ Cinderella Jane” (Doubleday, 
$1.35), by Marjorie Benton Cooke, proposes to show how a lady 
who marries in haste may, while repenting at leisure, make a 
bad bargain good. Of course, there is a tertinm quid, one Mar- 
tin Christiansen, who begins by proposing to develop the hero- 
ine’s mind, and ends by proposing an elopement. Jane, who 
had adopted Greenwich Village provincialism under the delusion 
that it was “culture,” stood in need of much mental develop- 
ment, but the accomplishments of this caddish philanderer 
hardly fitted him for the difficult task. The great problems of 
life are not solved .by surges of sentimentality. Unless they 
are referred to principles, they cannot be solved at all. 








Though the critics are for the most part of the opinion that 
John Milton is not the author of the ancient nursery lyric, 
“Hey Diddle Diddle,” there is little doubt that if he had been 
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inspired to write that little masterpiece, the lines would have 
been something like these ‘‘ Miltonic Mother Goose” verses that 
Willis Boyd Allen contributes to the May Bookman: 


Of dire events, strange, inconcatenate, 

Attuned to ribald mirth and revelry, 

And eke to sequent madness multiform 

And shameful flight: sing thou, O wanton Muse! 
“Hey diddle diddle”—thus the nursery rhyme 
Ancestral and prerevolutionary, 

Chanted by bard maternal, fond, anseric, 

Its weird inception takes. “ Hey diddle diddle”—— 
As ’twere a maddened shriek of helpless woe 
Drawn by Grimalkin from the viol strings, 
Protesting thus their feline genesis. 

Then springs aloft the bovine mountebank, 

Till Dian’s silv’ry orb itself is spurned 

By volant hoofs all supercalcitrant ; 

While far and wide resounds upon the blast 

Fell cachination canine, at the sport: 

And lo, what dread catastrophe is this! 

Two forms, one discoid, one attenuate, 

Comrades of eld at many a festive board, 

Have fled to realms chaotic, dark, unknown. 
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ECONOMICS 
The Worker and His Half-Loaf 


ICK WHITTINGTON, as all children know, was stayed 
in his flight by voices, and eventually became Lord Mayor 
of London. With regret must one chronicle the fact that no 
voices intervened to stay Pierre Laroche when he set out some 
months ago from Manchester, to seek his fortune in New 
York. On his arrival in this oasis of opportunity Pierre be- 
thought himself to examine his credentials. On the positive 
side these consisted of an aurora of rosy hopes, and one or two 
acquaintances. On the negative side they were more numerous. 
He boasted no skill in any particular kind of labor, he was only 
twenty years old, he had no great amount of physical strength, 
and, worst of all, no cat to pilot him to fame and fortune. It 
does not seem probable that Pierre will ever become Mayor of 
New York. Unless he returns to his green fields he is more 
likely to become a public charge. Not, of course, that a mayor 
cannot be a charge on the public. Some measure up very well 
to the definition. 

By an unusual stroke of fortune Pierre mansged to put an 
assistant janitorship of a small apartment house between himself 
and starvation. His duties are somewhat trying, but cannot be 
fairly called intricate or unusually laborious. Applying himself 
to his task for sixty-five hours a week, he receives the munificent 
sum of $10; “ munificent,” states his employer, “if you know 
Pierre.” But do not jump to the conclusion that Pierre’s hon- 
orarium is excessive. It is common for New York waitresses, 
in whose behalf the legislature has just passed a bill of relief, 
to work eighty-four hours a week. The Consumers’ League 
found one who kept at it for 122 hours. 

PrerRRE’s BUDGET 


ET even such as Pierre must live. With $10 at his dis- 
posal he thus arranges his forces in the struggle for a 
living. Rent, $2.50; laundry, 25 cents; carfare, 70 cents; food, 
$5.25; total, I believe, $8.70. Carfare Pierre explains on the 
ground that he could not possibly secure a room within walking 
distance of the apartment. A weakness for cleanliness justifies 
the laundry bill. Food, averaging 75 cents daily, undoubtedly 
seems to verge on the gluttonous. Pierre is not a good man- 
ager; he was never made to plan. He dines at a Third Avenue 
restaurant, not because he likes it, but because he knows of no 
eating clubs and has never heard of cooperation. But he really 
does not get a great deal for his outlay. A cup of coffee, with 
four or six thin slices of bread and a pat of*anemic butter, cost 
10 cents; if he adds a couple of eggs the check registers 25 
cents, and he cannot buy an order of meat for less than 5 cents 
under this total. The other meals, not excessive in quantity, you 
can figure out for yourself, and from an examination of Pierre’s 
budget a fair mathematician will compute that Pierre can 
annually set aside against the rainy day about $67.50. 
But to fix this rung in the ladder to fortune he may never buy 
a newspaper or a cigarette. A glass of soda, a magazine, a trip to 
the beach or to the “ movies” are not for him. Recreation that 
costs anything is definitely excluded. If he falls sick he cannot 
afford to pay anything for treatment or medicine. His clothes, as 
you may have noted, must never call for repair or renewal. Any- 
thing like a social life is beyond his means. Marriage is im- 
possible. True, Pierre alone in his cheerless room is not a poor 
naked wretch, abiding the pelting of a pitiless storm. He exists, 
with a roof over his head and a little to eat. But no one with 
any respect for words or facts will contend that he lives as a 
man should live. And there are in New York today many 
Pierres, faithful, but largely incompetent, and soon to be un- 
employable rather than unemployed. 
The wage-rate is the barometer of the laborer’s prosperity, 
but it is difficult, if not impossible, to prepare a general sum- 
mary of wages which will not be false, because out of date, 
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before its publication. From time to time, however, some insight 
into’ prevailing rates is given by the work of investigating com- 
mittees. The Consumers’ League of New York, for instance, in 
an abstract issued in February, 1917, stated that three-quarters 
of all woman restaurant workers were paid less than $9 weekly. 
“The usual wage in several of the well-known New York tea 
rooms was $3.50 a week for full time, which is ten or twelve 
hours a day. The aspect of tipping presents a more subtle evil. 
The girls need the money and they deliberately work for it, 
partly by good service, partly by adopting an intimate personal 
tone towards men customers.” 

A report based on statistical findings from 105,000 men and 
women was published by the New York Factory Investigating 
Commission in 1915. The Commission fixed the minimum on 
which the average family could be maintained at $876.43 in 
New York City and at $772.43 in Buffalo. Yet it was found 
that one-half of all the wage-earners investigated received less 
than $416, one-third less than $364, and one-eighth less than $260. 
These figures, however, should not be too strictly interpreted, 
since no distinction seems to have been made between heads of 
families and those contributing to part support of a household. 
The United States Census of Manufacturers, compiled in 1905, 
indicated that 79.3 per cent of the men and 99.1 per cent of the 
women over sixteen years of age engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries were paid “$10 and not more than $15” a week. This 
is equivalent to saying that only twenty-one out of every one 
hundred men and hardly one in a hundred women receive a 
weekly wage cf $15, or $780 for a full working year. 


Some Errects oF Low WaAGES 


HE Manly Report of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, written last year, has been severely criticised for 
some of its recommendations, but so far as I know its statistics 
of wages have never been seriously questioned. Manly writes: 


The most exhaustive investigation ever made showed that 
the incomes of almost two-thirds of the wage-earners’ fam- 
ilies, including the earnings of father, mother and children, 
were less than $750 a year, and of almost one-third were less 
than $500. These figures show conclusively that be- 
tween one-half and two-thirds of these families were living 
below the standards of decent subsistence, while about one- 
third were living in a state of abject poverty. American 
society was founded, and for a long time existed, upon the 
theory that the family should derive its support from the 
earnings of the-father. Now investigation shows that 79 
per cent of the fathers of wage-earning families earn less 
than $700 a year. Therefore less than one-fourth of these 
fathers could have supported their families on the barest 
subsistence level without the earnings of other members of 
the family. 


It cannot be denied that Manly has here touched upon one 
of the gravest evils in modern industrial life; the forcing of 
mothers and children into shops and factories This unhappy 
condition has greatly contributed to weaken or even to destroy 
family life, and in too many instances has exercised a most 
baneful influence over the physical and moral welfare of the 
young workers. Manly continues: 


Between one-fourth and one-third of the male workers, 
eighteen years of age and over, earn less than $10.00 per 
week; from two-thirds to three-fourths earn less than $15.00, 
and only about one-tenth earn more than $20.00 a week. 
This does not take into account lost working time for any 
cause. All available statistics show that in our great basic 
industries the: workers are unemployed on an average at 
least one-fifth of the year. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of the women workers 
in factories, stores, and laundries work at wages of less 
than $8.00 a week. Approximately one-fifth earn less than 
$6.00 and nearly one-half earn less than $6.00 a week. 


The effects of these low rates not only upon the material 
standards of living, but upon education as well, are apparent. 
“The last of the family to go hungry are the children,” writes 
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Manly, yet in the larger cities “from 12 to 20 per cent. are 
noticeably ill-nourished.” Two-thirds of all children in the 
public schools leave before the completion of the grammar 
course, and “those who leave are almost entirely the children 
of the workers, who, as soon as they reach a working age, are 
thrown into industrial life.” With these conditions in 
mind, a brief study of food prices will show how keen is the 
worker's struggle for his half-loaf. 


WAGES AND Foop Prices 
N May, 1916, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


published the subjoined table, comparing the union wage- 
rate with the price of food from 1907 to 1915: 


Full time Full time : : 

Wage-rate hours weekly Retail prices 
per hour per week wage-rate of food 

100 100 100 100 

100 101 103 

99 102 108 

99 104 113 

98 105 112 

98 107 119 

98 109 122 

97 111 125 

97 112 124 
When it is remembered that not all laborers had attained the 
wage-rate set by the unions the table is particularly instructive. 
Within these years, while the weekly wage-rate increased twelve 
points the price of food, te which about two-fifths of the labor- 
er’s income is devoted, advanced twenty-four points. Definite 
figures showing the increase in rent, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties, rated on the same scale, are not at hand. Should these 
show a comparable increase the worker, despite his larger wage, 
would be in worse condition in 1915 than in 1907. With the de- 
cade 1890-1899 taken as 100, the Times Annalist calculates that 
in April, 1917, the cost of living is 270. One year ago it was 

166.1. 
CHANGES IN RECENT YEARS 


CCORDING to a report issued by the Department of Labor 
towards the end of March, 1917, the annual food bill for 
a family of five rose from $339.30 in 1913 to $425.54 in 1916. 
In the last ten years, it is reported, there has been an average 
increase of 10 per cent per hour in wages, “but the rising ‘cost 
of food has operated to reduce the pay of the workingman 
about 16 per cent expressed in terms of food his dollar will 
buy.” 

A workingman who made $3.00 a day in 1907, working 
ten hours a day, in 1916 worked nine hours and thirty-six 
minutes a day, and drew $3.48 for it. But it costs him $4.17 
to buy the same quantity of food his $3.00 would cover in 
1907. 

Putting the matter in another way, it is estimated that if in 
1907 one dollar’s worth of food weighed ten pounds, in 1916 it 
would weigh a trifle over seven pounds. It is too early to look 
for complete figures covering the last six months, but prices 
current during that period in Eastern cities indicate that the 
ten pounds of 1907 have now dropped to about six pounds. The 
New York Budget, dated February, 1917, quotes the following 
figures as a weekly food summary for a family of five: 


1915 1917 
$1.975 


2.665 


Meat and fish 

Eggs and dairy products 
Cereals 2.047 
Vegetables, fruits, etc 2.262 
Sugar, tea, coffee, etc ; 52 


$7.381 $9.469 


This estimate records an increase in two years of 28.3 per 
cent, while according to the same study the cost of clothing 
rose from $104.20 to $127.10, an increase of approximately 22 


per cent. Figures submitted by the New York Call for April 29, 
based, it is said, on estimates furnished by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show that food prices advanced 24 per cent in the 
year ending February 15, 1917. In other words, in one year 
the dollar lost one-fourth of its food-purchasing power. “The 
man who earned a dollar last year should be earning a dollar 
and a quarter this year if he is to keep up the same standard 
of living.” But he isn’t. 
GOVERN MENTAL PRICE-FIXING 


ESTIFYING before a Senate Committee two weeks ago 
Secretary Houston admitted that he could find “no eco- 
nomic reason” for the present high prices, since the food 
products of the country “were greater, or at least equal, to the 
average for the last five years.” -On the other hand, Professors 
H. R. Seager and R. E. Chaddock, of Columbia University, in 
their recent pamphlet, “Food Preparedness,” hold that “our 
food production has not kept pace with the growth of our popu- 
lation.” In view of the further fact that, according to the 
Times Annalist, “ we waste $700,000,000 worth of food a year,” 
they propose “an aggressive governmental policy,” both to check 
this waste and, for the period of the war, to secure enlistments 
for agricultural service. To many this policy will seem the first 
step towards governmental price-fixing, a departure full of diffi- 
culties, both economic and legal. It is one thing to forbid a 
combine to raise prices, but quite another to set a maximum 
price upon commodities. Apart, however, from reasons of ex- 
pediency, and of constitutionality as at present interpreted, the 
Government has the right and, should no other way of protecting 
the worker from exploitation be at its disposal, the duty of 
Pau L. BLaKkeE Ly, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
The Greekless Graduate 


E was a polished product of Dr. Flexner’s “ Modern 

School,” which anathematizes, among other traditional 
subjects, the Greek classics. As he slid noiselessly into a 
cushioned chair in the Pullman, a glow of honest pride suffused 
his face at the thought of his successful completion of the 
modern course. Safely tucked away in his suitcase was the 
precious diploma asserting that the Greekless graduate was pro- 
ficient in typewriting, civics, athletics, elocution, dancing, arith- 
metic, English literature and settlement work. “ What a bless- 
ing,” he purred, noticing an elderly man beside him, reading 
a pocket edition of Plato, “that less than one per cent of the 
high school and college students in the land are studying 
Greek.” “ How did he know the Platonist was reading Greek, 
if he was himself Greekless?” you ask. The: answer is easy. 
Somebody had once showed him what Greek looks like, and 
it made a dire impression on him, as the sign of the Apocalyptic 
beast. 


assuming this office. 


THE GLACIER GODDESS 

IHE Greekless one then produced a Shelley. “ Arethusa,” he 
read, “arose from her couch of snows in the Acroceraunian 
mountains.” “Ah,” he mused, “she must have been a glacier 
goddess. But I wonder what that ‘Acroceraunian’ means. I 
imagine Shelley used it just for the sound.” In the’ next 
stanza he wondered likewise what was means by “ Alpheus,” 
“Erymanthus,” “Dorian” and finally “Enna’s mountains,” 
“ asphodel,” and “ Ortygian” shore. Of course he had, as the 
diploma averred, an exhaustive knowledge of English litera- 
ture, although he had mistaken the fountain Arethusa for a 
glacier goddess, which was one goddess unknown by the Greeks, 
and he had missed seven words in the text. Similar, or worse 
mistakes, would be made by him throughout the entire range of 
English literature from Chaucer to Francis Thompson. Still 
he honestly felt that he might know more about it, so he 
asked the Greekful one beside him. “ You see,” he apologized, 














“T have no notes in this edition or I could have learned every- 
thing worth knowing about that text without knowing a line 
of Greek.” “ That’s just where I disagree,” said the Platonist. 
“ After all, I told you only the surface meaning of the words. 
To you they are mere pale ghosts, abstractions. To me they 
bring a wealth of association, intimation, allusion and imagina- 
tive background. It would take at least a hundred lines of 
parallel passages, translated from the original, to make those 
words anything more than shadows to you.” 

TRANSLATED CLASSICS 


66 ELL,” retorted the Greekless one. ‘“ Why can’t I get 
a book that has the hundred lines of parallel passages, 
and all the associations of the original? Then I need no more 
Greek than before.” “Possibly so,” rejoined Greekful, “but 
I used to think that one reason a man went to college was to 
acquire a knowledge of the tongues on which English rests, 
so that he would not have to carry a full set of the Britannica 
with him wherever he went. At your rate of commentary, 
a pocket edition of Shelley could not be transported except on 
a truck. Besides, I didn’t mean that the translated passages 
would give you any adequate idea of the original. Your as- 
sumption that literature can be set from one tongue to another 
is false to facts. Languages are almost as distinct media of 
thought-transference, as air and ether waves are distinct media 
of material energy. You can get certain effects with light, that 
you cannot get with sound. In the same way you can get 
certain effects with Greek, that you cannot get with English. 
Translate a Murillo that depends on light waves for its effect, 
into a creation of Beethoven that depends on sound waves, 
and you may be able to take literature out of Greek and put 
it into English.” 
THE GENIUS OF LANGUAGE 
66 OME now,” said the Greekless graduate. “Don’t you 
think you have overreached yourself? Your analogy 
is somewhat strained. Do you mean to tell me that when I 
read a translation of Aristotle or Plato, or Homer, I am not 
getting as much as is in the original?” 

“T admit,” replied the Platonist, “that the analogy is somewhat 
strained when applied to philosophical or scientific translations, 
because these deal with the universal and the abstract. That’s 
why Cardinal Newman said that the multiplication table was 
the most gifted of all conceivable compositions, because it 
loses nothing by translation. But even here the analogy is not 
altogether strained. Scientists consider Greek more perfect 
than English even in scientific, universal words. But I deny 
that philosophy or science is literature. And I deny that the 
analogy is strained if applied to literature, which deals with the 
unit, the particular, the concrete, the personal. 

“Well, I don’t like your glittering generalities,’ Greekless 
replied. “I would like to know just what Greek can do that 
English cannot.” 

“That is not so easy to say,” I grant you,” replied the 
Platonist. “ Each language has its genius, its capacities and its 
limitations just as any man of genius has. A poet, for in- 
stance, is narrow in so far as he is not a painter or scientist. 
In the same way Greek is narrow inasmuch as it is not English, 
and vice-versa. The man who has English alone is narrow 
to the extent that he does not know Greek. It is the business 
of refined scholarship to discover and feel the subtle laws that 
govern the genius of a language. It is easier for us to see that 
the spirit of a language is outraged, than to say precisely what 
are its peculiar capabilities.” 

“Well, give me at least an idea of what you mean.” 


THE CLASSICAL BACKGROUNDS 
¢¢fNARLYLE is a good example. Either he did not understand 
the genius of English in certain points, or, if he did, he 
violated it. A typical flaw is his use of English compound words, 
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after the manner of German or Greek. He tries in other ways 
to twist English as though it were German, and he uses word- 
formations and constructions that would tax the strength even 
of German. However, in some respects, Carlyle illustrates fairly 
well the genius of our language. He shows how many things 
can be done with English that are not according to its laws 
and principles. With Shelley, but in a different way, he shows 
that Greek is necessary for a thorough knowledge of English.” 

“Dr. Flexner doesn’t agree with you. He ought to know, 
because he is the founder of the Modern School.” 

“Dr. Flexner is very much like the lawyer, or doctor, or 
engineer who would tell the members of these professions that 
most of what they have held as true for the last two thousand 
years is wrong. Such critics would hardly get a patient hear- 
ing. Why is it that only in education, where souls are at stake, 
men will listen to a sciolist whose teaching reflects on the in- 
telligence of every great leader of the past?” 

I don’t know whether the Greekless graduate was convinced 
that Dr. Flexner had deceived him, and the world, by giving 
him a diploma certifying to his perfect knowledge of English. 
But he certainly relapsed into his Shelley with more submission 
than a graduate of the Modern School is taught to assume. 

A. G. Bricket, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


New York Merchants’ 

Anti-Fly Campaign 

¢¢FQEWARE of the Dangerous House Fly” is the warning 

message sent out by the New York Merchants’ Associa- 

tion. The national appeal of the President in the great war crisis 

is almost overshadowed by this latest proclamation: “As a 

practical measure of preparedness the disease-carrying house fly 

must be eliminated. American military records show that it 

causes more deaths than the enemy.” Then follows the san- 
guinary edict: 

Kill at once every fly that you can find and burn its body. 
The killing of just one fly means that there will be billions 
and trillions less next summer. The fly has no equal as a 
germ-carrier. As many as 500,000,000 germs have been 
found in and on the body of a single fly. It is definitely 
known that the fly is the “carrier” of the germs of typhoid 
fever. It is widely believed that it is also the “carrier” of 
other diseases, including possibly infantile paralysis. Clean 
up your own premises; and see and insist that your neighbor 
do likewise. The farming and suburban districts provide 
ideal breeding places, and the new-born flies do not remain 
at their birthplace, but migrate to towns and _ cities, using 
railroads and other means of transportation. Kill flies and 
save lives. 

We are instructed that formaldehyde and sodium salicylate are 
the best fly poisons. A mixture, in equal parts, of cream, ground 
pepper and brown sugar is likewise recommended. Flies abhor 
the scent of lavender, geranium, mignonette, honeysuckle, and 
in general of all odors that are pleasing to man, and their hatred 


“es 


of blue is said by a French scientist to be “intense.” 


The Tip System 
Legalized 
HE tip system has recently been legalized by the appellate 
division of the New York Supreme Court for the third 
department by a decision to the effect that tips, if not too large, 
are to be considered as wages. The principle found its applica- 
tion in the case of the wife and son of a taxicab driver who was 
killed. A demand was made that the award of compensation 
should be based on wages that covered both the money paid by 
the taxicab company and the tips paid by the customers. In 
approving this demand Presiding Judge Kellogg said: 
The employee could not have received the tips if the em- 


ployer had not put him in the way of getting them, and we 
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may well conclude that the tips were an advantage received 
from the employer similar in effect to board, lodging or 
rent furnished in addition to the money wages paid. The 
person rendering the service considers that the tip is his 
as a matter of right, and involves no particular favor. An 
extra large tip may be appropriated, but the ordinary tip is 
considered a payment of money actually due. 


‘ 


The usual tips are thus considered by the court as “ part pay- 
ment of the wages which the employer compels the person served 
to pay.” Trade unionists on the contrary protest against the tip 
system and urge instead the payment of a definite living wage. 


Socialists and the 
Holy Father 
HE International Catholic Truth Society quotes the follow- 
ing words from an editorial that appeared in the English 
socialistic Labor Leader: 

When all the terrible carnage is over there are few men 
who will have less reason to be ashamed of the part they 
have played than the Pope. In face of all mother countries, 
or countries which call themselves mothers, the Pope has 
shown himself today the father of men. . Holy 
Father, you alone recalf the laws of human brotherhood. 

I ask you to accept all the homage of my respect. 

Among the deeds which have everywhere won for the Holy 
Father words of unstinted praise are his successful efforts to 
bring. about an exchange of disabled war prisoners, the intern- 
ing and nursing in Swiss hospitals of an equal number of pris- 
oners from each of the contending forces, and the establishment 
of bureaux of information that enable relatives to get into 
touch with “ missing” soldiers. So, likewise, when it was found 
that “the French were concentrating German prisoners in the 
unhealthy tracts of Dahomey, and the Germans retaliated by 
sending the French to the eastern marshes,” the intervention 
of the Pope brought about the withdrawal of both these meas- 
ures. 


A List of Catholic 

Conventions 
RELIMINARY announcements of annual conventions have 
been sent out by various Catholic organizations. The 
meeting of the American Federation of Catholic Societies is 
set for August 26-29, and will be held at Kansas City, Mo. A 
new plan of organizing the Federation on diocesan lines, with 
the diocese as the unit instead of the county or State, has been 
proposed to the hierarchy. The annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association will meet at Buffalo, June 25-28. 
Through the courtesy of the Oblate Fathers of Mary Immacu- 
late, the sessions will be held at Holy Angels’ School. The Su- 
preme Convention of the Knights of Columbus is to take place 
at Point Comfort, Va., commencing August 1. The Central 
Verein will hold its sixty-second General Convention at St. 
Louis, August 16-20, and at the same time celebrate the silver 
jubilee of the Catholic Union of Missouri. A special souvenir 
volume, narrating the history of the Catholic Church in the 
middle Mississippi valley, with special reference to the work of 
German Catholics, is under preparation. The convention of the 
Catholic Hospital Association is announced for August 29-31. 
and will take place at Chicago. The Catholic Press Association 
of the United States and Canada is to hold its meetings imme- 
diately before the convention of the American Federation of 

Catholic Societies, August 24 and 25, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Eleanor Cecilia 
Donnelly 
ISS ELEANOR CECILIA DONNELLY, for many years 
4 a widely known American Catholic poet, died May 1, at 
the Convent of Villa Maria, in West Chester, Pa. Catholics of 


AMERICA 


the present generation have been familiar with her verses from 
their school-primer days. Her works are filled with the beauty 
and sweetness of religion, and the musical rhythm of her lines 
has no doubt greatly helped to give enduring popularity to many 
of her poems. She is known as “the Adelaide Procter of 
America,” and her name, like that of Longfellow, is a house- 
hold word in American Catholic homes. Her “ Vision of the 
Monk Gabriel” is said to have furnished the latter with the 
theme of his “ Legend Beautiful.” That her reputation is not 
merely local is evident from the fact that some thirty volumes 
of her prose and poetry have found a place on the shelves of 
the British Museum Library. She was honored by receiving the 
special Apostolic Benediction of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius 
X, and was chosen to write the Jubilee Ode for Pope Leo XIII. 
Miss Donnelly was born at Philadelphia and was the sister of 
the famous Minnesota statesman and Baconian cryptogram ad- 
vocate, Ignatius Donnelly. 


German-American 
Patriotism 


HE leading article in Collier’s, May 5, deals with the subject 

of German-American loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 

Its author, Henry J. Allen, speaks in passing of the achieve- 

ments which have made German-Americans “in this hour a 

great national asset, and not a liability to worry over.” He 

then recounts some of their military services rendered the coun- 
try in the past: 


They will tell you of Washington’s German bodyguard, 
of the German sharpshooters from Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, whose deadly fame struck more terror to British red- 
coats than a German Zeppelin now occasions in London. 
There were several divisions of these grim marksmen, and 
each man wore upon the breast of his homespun uniform in 
big letters, “ Liberty or Death.” They will tell you of St. 
Leger in the Mohawk Valley and of Herchheimer at Fort 
Stanwix. They will give you incidents of General Johann 
Kalb and his closing words upon the battlefield at Camden: 
“This is the death I have longed for. I am dying for a 
country fighting for justice and liberty.” They will tell you 
that Friedrich Wilhelm August von Steuben, a German 
baron, reared in the school of Frederick the Great, was the 
chief organizer of Washington’s army. He was an experi- 
enced soldier and transformed the “army” at Valley Forge 
into an efficient fighting machine. You would not have 
time to wait while they told you of all the names in the 
galaxy of their Revolutionary heroes. They will want you 
to know of the record of soldiery the German-Americans 
have made from the beginning; of the 187,858 who fought 
in the Union army during the Civil War. And if you 
question it they get out “The German-American Hand- 
book” printed in 1916, and they show you the authority 
from official records. Generally they want you to note that 
it was greater than the contribution in men of any other 
race of hyphenated Americans. The Irish gave us 144,221, 
but the British Americans only 53,532. Thus saith the 
book, and that is why it was written. They will inform 
you of $600,000,000 of German-American money that went 
into Government bonds when the Union needed war money. 
But why enumerate? Bronze figures of their generals, 
who have fought for us in every war, greet the Americans in 
well-kept parks all the way from Boston to San Francisco. 
Their biographies have become a rich part of our heritage 
from the past. 


So the writer continues, telling of Molly Pitcher, whose name 
was Marie Ludwig, and ‘of General Custer, whose forefathers 
had for the convenience of their English neighbors thus modi- 
fied their German name, Kiister. “ You'll find no manufacturing 
thing in which German-Americans have not made good,” he 
adds. “They have pioneered in printing, in fabric making, in 
agriculture and things too numerous to mention, but in no de- 
partment of human activity have they given forth a truer ring 
than in the expression of their everyday citizenship.” 





